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Major Peabody Takes 
a Bath 
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ANN MARY FIELDING 


Kaffir stood against the balustrade 

of the Major’s bungalow. 

to hold his naked body carefully 

of the shadow of Major Peabody 

himself, which, by some caprice of the setting 

sun, was distorted into a veritable ogre’s 

shadow and stretched across the parched and 

trampled earth. He said, looking downwards 

at his large flat toes which drew circles in the 
dust: ‘Sah, I want speak with you.’ 

‘Speak on,’ said the Major sharply. He 
waited on the stoep, a small dapper figure, 
active, brisk, impatient. *Speak up, boy!’ he 
said: again, as though the moments were 
manufactured out of gold and silver. 

The native said, looking at him for the first 
time: ‘Sah, there is stranger boy in our 
kraal.’ 

Major Peabody nodded. He sat down then 
on the rickety camp-stool, which, excepting 
the folding-table, was the only furniture on 
the stoep, and wiped his brow carefully with a 
spotless handkerchief. The shack, which he 
had made his headquarters, was mud-plastered 
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and roughly whitewashed, crumbling rapidly 
over his head from the onslaughts of white 
ants. The rusty tin roof showed great holes 
and gashes promising a deluge when—and if— 
the rains ever came again. Even now, though 
the sun was low, the steel-grey sky throbbed 
with the accumulated heat of many rainless 
months, transforming the Major's quarters 
into little better than an oven. Major Pea- 
body leaned more closely towards the boy, 
and as he did so the sweat poured discreetly 
from under his pipe-clayed topee and down 
his pink face. He said very slowly, punctuat- 
ing each word with the tap of a finger on the 
balustrade: ‘Do many people know about 

‘No, sah. I have seen him, I alone— 
and three more boys.’ 

The tappings of Major Peabody's finger 
became louder, more insistent. They were 
like the beating of a drum, which stamped a 
message into the boy’s shrewd brain, and the 
Major’s eyes, which many of the natives 
believed endowed with superhuman qualities, 
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> shambles of his own 
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pierced right through the boy's black body 
and, so he felt at that moment, into his soul 
itself. ‘You have not seen this stranger boy . . . 
There is no stranger boy . .. None of you have 
ever seen this stranger boy...” the Major 
repeated slowly. Then suddenly he was 
sharp. His white moustache bristled, stuck 
out like an assegai. ‘Do you hear me, boy? 
Repeat what I said to you.” 

The boy obeyed. ‘There is no stranger 
boy... I have not see stranger boy. . . .’ Then 
he shifted his eyes nervously from the Major's, 
looking towards the veld which stretched 
around the village, seeing, for assurance, the 
familiar stunted trees scattered haphazard 
over the parched lands, the thin trek-oxen list- 
» lessly seeking food, and, further, the sprawling 
kraal, from which 
tendrils of smoke rose stiffly to the sky. 

*You may go,” growled the Major. 

The boy slunk gratefully along the wall of 
the stoep, then, hearing another bellow, stood 
still as though a string had pulled him up and 
turned back again. The Major had retreated 
into the living-room of the bungalow and was 
sitting before his table on the crate which 
served as a chair. ‘Shut the door behind 
you,’ he ordered. The heat intensified when 
the door was shut, so that even the native, 
built to withstand heat, must have been 
5 aware of it 

*If any boy sees this stranger, speaks to this 
stranger, or lets this stranger know he has 
’ been seen, he will taste the sjambok," said the 
| Major. ‘Understand?’ 

‘Understand, sah.” 
scarcely audible. 

*You may go now." 

This time he went fast, slipping on his bare 
splayed feet swiftly and silently along the 
village street. 


The boy's voice was 


ONDESDORP had never been a metro- 
polis. It comprised merely two rows 

of whitewashed, sun-baked bungalows which 
straggled on cither side of the wagon-road to 
Bulawayo, petering out ina sprinkling of shacks, 
improvised chicken-houses, and derelict native 
huts. Then virgin soil ran southward to a 
range of low hills and north to a scattering of 
grotesque kopjes. Seen from the sky, the 
one-time inn and store and homesteads of 
Rondesdorp seemed to have been flung 
anyhow, discarded in some impulse of a 
creator in the operation of a more important 
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only a little. 
Under the tin stoep of the one-time inn the 


*I’m having whisky,’ Grey replied solemnly, 
lifting his glass to the light. 


was the first taste of warfare for either of 
them—and it was not, at present, the kind of 
warfare either would have chosen. Young, 
reckless, impatient, the waiting game hurt 
them, irked them to madness. They would 
gladly have made a dash for it, fought through 
the encircling positions of the Boer commando 
with their few weapons and such ammunition 
as remained to them. They were of an age 


And now, to remind them of their position, 
there came from the far, tree-covered hill the 
crack of a Boer rifle, then another from the 
kopje on the other side of the village. This was 
the Boer good-night. It happened always at 
this hour. 

*They "ve obviously got plenty of ammuni- 
tion still,” Barry said. *We shall be here for 
another seven years! I can't imagine why 
they don’t try to walk into the village. It'd 
make a change, anyway.’ He looked dis- 
mally up the street, at the wretched houses, the 
rusty roofs, the crumbling posts which sup- 





*Not much. But it’s not the ammunition 
— it’s the water. I heard a rumour that the 
well’s dried up. But the old man won't give 
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MAJOR PEABODY TAKES A BATH 


veld, were the tree-covered slopes which hid 
the enemy. The smoke from the Boer fires 
mounted steadily towards the sky and once, 
from the deepness of the trees, a cotton-wool 
ball rose, hung for a moment. 

*They'’ve got all the game they want out 
there,” Barry murmured. ‘I wouldn't mind 
sniff of what's cooking on those camp-fires." 

Grey shrugged. He said guardedly: ‘I 
suppose the old man does know what he's 
doing?’ He stood idly tapping his heel, his 
eyes on the Boer fires. ‘You know,’ he said 
at last, ‘sometimes of late there's been a look 
in his eye which has made me wonder if the 
sun hasn't got him.’ 

*I’ve wondered that too.’ 

They stood there till darkness fell. It fell 
suddenly, ignoring the subtleties of twilight, 
and, as the sun died, leaving the hillside 
menacing and black, new lights appeared 
here and there on the horizon, diffused lights 
which quivered, which waxed and waned, 
revealing a weird picture of a tree or a kopje 
—once the figures of the Boers themselves 
moving like alien shadows. 

‘It looks as if the whole place is burnt up 
behind them. in which case they'll have a 
bit of trouble feeding their horses,’ Grey said. 

‘Nothing to the trouble the old man's 
going to have feeding us—uniess we do 


Grey said: ‘I can’t understand why he’s so 
damn secretive. They say that’s often the 


ing things. Have you noticed how he's 
to messing alone—as though he can't stomach 
what we eat?’ His voice rose suddenly, ‘I 


front of anyone? Washes himself locked 
in his room like an old woman. I 
how much water he uses.’ 
‘Perhaps he's got a tail!’ They 
extravagantly at this childish joke. 


days.’ 
did so, they forgot for a moment 
boredom, the heat, — 
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them a very different thing from this. A 
glorious thing of hitting back. A furtive 
thing of ambush and ingenuity. A manly 
thing of speed and strength and endurance. 
Never this waiting game, this sipping of cked- 
out water, this hungry nibbling of biscuits 
and bully-beef, this fatuous card-playing and 
gossiping, then waiting in the laager at night- 
time with a Winchester rifle which one was 
forbidden to fire, seeing all the time the circle 
of the Boer commando which one must not 
penetrate. 

Grey said again: ‘1! shall go out some night 
soon and look for a duiker—and damn to the 
old man!" 


REY was a sturdy, thick-set boy, hand- 

some in a dark, florid way, and when he 
spoke he thrust out his jaw in a manner he 
imagined looked defiant; but somewhere, 
deep down in his heart, his sense of defiance 
failed him when the object of the defiance was 
Major Peabody. There is possibly no more 
subtle quality than that of leadership. To 
some men it never comes, yet others, in some 
inexplicable way, are born with this magnetic 
power. In Major Peabody's case the power 
was wrapped in a most inconspicuous packing. 


He possessed only a small, slightly rotund 
body and an amazingly pink skin, which 
appeared to withstand the rigours of their 


existence. His legs, which were purely 
functional, being scraggy and rather hairy, he 
kept covered by khaki trousers of a drain- 
pipe cut. He had a high dome of a head, on 
which the scanty hair was more often than not 
concealed by a pipe-clayed topee. Actually, 
he was one of those misfits in army life for 
whom, in battle, his men will gladly die, but 
who is a perpetual thorn in the side of his 
Buperiors in peace-time. For this reason, 
possibly, he went from one isolated command 
to another picking up, by the very nature of 
his prickliness, postings which held responsi- 
bility and called for initiative—but which kept 
him out of the way. 

They did not sce a great deal of Major 
Peabody in Rondesdorp. Some part of his 
power lay, perhaps, in his habit of with- 
holding himself and his thoughts from his 
fellow-men. He did his rounds morning and 
evening, inspecting pickets, taking stock of 
stores, interrogating, in the privacy of his 
bungalow, his native spices. As Grey had 
observed, he messed alone, having his meals 
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brought to him by Terry, his batman, a dour 
little Scotsman who had served him for most 
of his career. He washed alone, appearing 
after his ablution miraculously groomed, im- 
peccably fresh and neat, to take his evening 
walk along the length of the village street. He 
would walk very briskly, slapping his trousered 
leg as he went with his whangee cane, shoot- 
ing fierce, penetrating glances from left to 
right, as though the dusty, rutted roadway 
were lined with infantry and he suspected an 
unpolished belt or a missing button. At six, 
when his bugler had sounded the last post, and 
the flag had slid down the white flagstaff, he 
would retire to his quarters and cat his 
evening ration alone. His secretiveness bred 
surmises, fanned the flame, which kindles too 
easily in such monotonous circumstances, of 
suspicion—of bitterness. 

And the shortages of food and water added 
to the bitterness. Food and water were 
becoming an obsession. When Barry squatted 
behind the laager watching the distant 
horizon for advancing Boers his thoughts in 
reality were concentrated on the discomforts 
of his own stomach. It was beginning to 
cave in, an odd sort of irritability resulting. 
He had given up washing of late so that he 
could drink more, and the dirty, clammy feel 
of his body increased this irritability. 

It was an odd, uncontrollable feeling which 
burnt up suddenly in him like a flame. Once, 
as he leaned idly against the dissel-boom of 
one of the wagons, he saw the Boers come 
right out into the open. They moved 
languidly, casually about, as though they 
searched for a buck they had killed in the 
long grass. Their lack of fear seemed to 
Barry at that moment almost like an insult, 
like the scornful tossing of a challenge. He 
watched them for a moment whilst the angry 
thoughts mounted in his mind. Why should 
they have no fear? Why should they be 
free? Why should they feast whilst all of 
them in Rondesdorp fed on starvation 
rations? And all at once something in him 
snapped. Something said: ‘I'll kill one of 
them! I'll damn well knock one of them 
out—and hell to old Peabody!’ In an instant 
his hand closed on the trigger of his gun, and 
he fired. The rest of the picket, taking their 
queue from him, fired too. They reloaded. 
The air was rent with the rattle of rifle-fire. 
The Boers, almost, but not quite, out of 
range, ran back under cover, but one fell, a 
great top-heavy fellow. His wide, turned-up 
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hat fell off and he lay kicking grotesquely like At last, he had come right under the shadow 


a wounded rabbit. As they watched him the 


blood-lust got hold of them. They laughed, 
all of them—Barry, Bates the sergeant, 
and the corporal, and the men in the laager. 
They laughed very loudly, drunk for the 
moment. Then, suddenly, they stopped. A 
red face with a bristling moustache stared at 
them over the top of the laager. A voice which 
seemed sharper, louder even than their gun- 
fire swore a string of oaths at them, which not 
one of them could have beaten either for 
strength or for fluency. 

Major Peabody cut their ration that night. 
It would have seemed impossible to have 
survived without it, but they did so. Then he 
sent for Barry. ‘Where's Grey?’ he asked, 
frowning over his rickety table. 

*He’s gone after game, sir,’ Barry replied. 

*Game,’ said the Major. *Why?’ 

There was a moment's silence and a look 
almost of suffering moved like an ugly 
shadow over the boy’s gaunt face. ‘The 
men were hungry, sir.” 

He watched the Major as he said it. The 
whole of the little man’s electric body seemed 
to go rigid with the tension of a thought—a 
fear? If, indeed, it was fear, it was an in- 
congruous emotion for the Major, so incon- 
gruous that he seemed to force his eye to 
fierceness as a kind of compensation—a sort 
of battle-fierceness, which drove an odd and 
flippant thought into Barry’s mind. Words 
came to him: ‘And let the eye pry through 
the portal of the head, like a brass cannon!’ 
and he felt that the cannon had orders to hold 
its fire, as he, Barry, had had orders to hold 
his fire. 

Major Peabody said: ‘Send Grey to me 
when he comes back—if he comes back. 
You may go.” 


Lying on his stomach he had got his duiker 
first, in the scrub northward, by the kopje. 
Then, just as he had fired, a bullet had sped over 
his head in the darkness from the direction of 
thekopje. He had felt the odd sensation of the 
wind of its passing running along his bac and 
down his legs. He had left the duike: by a 
maroola tree and wriggled along in the dry 
grass to make reconnaissance, negotiating, 
none too successfully, the thick ropes of 
driver ants across his path, disentangling 
himself with difficulty from the clutching hands 
of the wacht-en-bitje—the thorny ‘ wait-a-bit.’ 


fiercely, he could see the veld stretching away 
black and barren and the spikes of the bleached 
ant-hills thrusting through like teeth. 


PH 
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belt, from which hung the keys of the 

lay on the improvised table, and, beside it, 
the tin plate on which he had eaten his evening 
meal was polished as though, whatever he had 
feasted on, he had enjoyed. 

Grey thought: If only I'd brought back that 
duiker. 

“Well,” opened the Major, ‘what the devil 
have you been doing?’ and somehow there was 
a false ring to his anger, as though it were 
assumed to hide some deeper feeling. 

Grey answered: ‘I've been on reconnais- 

ir. I would like to report what I 


orders to go on reconnaissance?’ 
fastidious, almost secretive, gesture he 
buttoned his shirt. ‘I'll do your reporting 
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for you,’ he announced. *Would you care to 
listen? You found, as we already knew, the 
kopje held by the enemy—twelve Boers, to be 
exact? You found their horses starving and 
the veld burnt out. You found them short of 
ammunition—but they spared a bullet for 
you! It was lucky for you they could spare 
no more. A damn fool thing to do, go out 
like that just for the sake of a buck!’ 

The words seemed to Grey's ears like a 
shower of little pebbles, each one stripping 
off another shred from the banner of his 
glory, so that his new joy seeped away leaving 
only his emptiness—and a fear. He stared at 
the small man who, so native rumour had it, 
possessed the ‘seeing eye’; saw the rose-pink 
face, the almost old-maidish neatness, the 
fierce, indomitable moustache. But he saw, 
too, an unsuspected light deep down in the 
pale-blue cyes-——a fanatical light. And 
slowly, as he looked at the old man, the 
weariness took hold of him, the weariness 
which was like a dark pit, a well. He felt 
himself slipping, falling into some vast and 
boundless space. He felt the sweat clammy 
on his brow, his stomach caving in; and 
something like life itself silted away from him 
in a cold, grim, and devastating ebbing, like 
a tide which leaves the beach ugly, void, yet 
full of monstrous crags. He heard the 
Major telling him to sit down. Through 
succeeding waves of nausea he was conscious 
of a hand lowering him gently on to the dusty 
floor, of a tin mug pressed against his lips— 
then the fire of some spirit running swiftly 
and consolingly through his empty body. 
*And that's the last drop of whisky in the 
the Major's voice was saying with a 
*but that exhibition 
earned it for you!" 


HERE was a faint glimmer of starlight 
when later, after Grey had gone, the 
native crept along the village road. His bare 
feet made no sound on the baked earth. Only 
his shadow, running ahead of him, crept 
wanly up the walls of the dejected houses, 
which, except for the slice of light from the 
Major's window, stared blankly at him like 
the eyes of the blind. He was accustomed to 
odd summonses, but to-night he felt the 
portent of great things, and the sight of the 
Major, upright and rigid in his room, con- 
firmed this portent. 
Major Peabody stared sharply at the boy 
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stood sleepily before him: 
stoep. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Terry. As he moved about 
lighting the two lanterns, tee yet 
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him whilst he wandered round the 
collecting his sponge, his soap, his shavi 
tackle, whilst he . in the 
shaving-glass, his smooth, pink chin. 

*I want a bath,” said the Major. ‘Bring 


suspicions which grew rife—but now, for 
perhaps the first time, he himself was a victim 
to suspicion. There was something odd, too, 
about the old man’s eyes—a deep, a hungry 
look, an urgent look not altogether accounted 
for by secrets of which Terry alone held the 
key. He said in the gentle, chiding tone of the 
old and privileged servant: ‘If ye tak a 
bath, sirr, there'll be tr-r-ouble in the camp! 
You'll mind the waterr ration was cut to-day?’ 

Even as Terry spoke, the Major could see 
a lamp light up in the shack which was the 
sergeants’ quarters, and the shadow of Sergeant 
Bates move out against the balustrade. He 
could hear the murmur of voices as the men 
awoke, the word passed down the desolate 


ao et ae 
of a drum, or the flame of a veld 
old man’s taking a bath! 





a look which somehow resembled the look of a 
gun's muzzle, bawled at him in a voice which, 
even after all his years of service, made him 
jump out of his skin. ‘I said “ Bring a Bath 
on to the Stoep.” And you'll carry out your 
orders at once.” 

*Yes, sir-r,’ said Terry. He went, jingling, 
in his nervousness, the keys of the stores, 
jingling them so loudly that they drowned 
the voices from the camp, the angry, bitter, 
and rebellious voices which found an echo 
only in the cry of the hungry jackal in the 


the 
The 
jung 


they had managed to kill h 
upside down over the flame, 
spurting into the red embers. Near by in 
the kraai the horses pushed up closer for 
comfort, thrusting their thin bodies one 
against the other, whinnying gently. Two 
more had died that day. It was only the 
tough little Basuto ponies which seemed able 
to feed themselves on the burnt-out veld. 


flat thumb, then spat into the fire. A flame 
shot up, showing his swarthy, thoughtful 
face, on which bewilderment had been stamped 
during the last long days. And to-night, as 
every night, there was that trembling, that 
tensed-up feeling on the air which betokens 
the awaiting of momentous things. Aiways 
during the last weeks this feeling had come 
with sundown, had endured during the long 
black night, then had been dispelled with 
dawn, when the Boers saw once more the 
British flag flying over the village of Rondes- 
dorp. For there seemed something super- 
human in the power of these rooineks to 
endure something which, deep down in the 
tangle of Dopper mysticism, tormented and 
confused the surrounding Boer commando— 
confused them into indecision, so that they 
waited from one day to another knowing that 
each day they waited added to their danger. 

Jan said, pointing to where the faintest 
light showed in the village: ‘They've still 
got ammunition. They fired twelve rounds 
at Nagel before they killed him!’ 

The leader grunted. He stirred his great 
legs in the flame of the fire as though to find 
comfort. ‘To-morrow,’ he said to himself, 
‘to-morrow we shall see the white flag over 
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the Major’s bungalow.’ And yet, if it were 


A voice said from the darkness: ‘One of 
them was right up by the kopje to-night. Our 
men fired at him—but they didn’t get him. If 
we had had more ammunition he would have 
been accounted for.” 

*They're short of food,’ said another voice. 

It can’t last, Piet was thinking, his eyes still 
roaming the distance. He had said it for so 
many days, so many weeks. Yet each day, 
miraculously, life had endured in Rondes- 
dorp, almost as though nourished and de- 
fended by some divine intervention. Or had 
they adapted their bodies down there to in- 
human deprivation. 

Jan said: ‘If they don’t surrender to- 
morrow, we should move on and join up with 
the others.’ 

*We'll see,’ said Piet. ‘We'll see.’ He was 
reluctant to make a decision, for, looking 
down at the besieged village he knew that he 
held the enemy in the palm of his hand. He 
knew that he had only to hold on a little 
longer—just a little longer. Then, between 
the twisted trees by the dry spruit, he saw the 
shadow, he saw it move, flicker against the 
flickering of firelight as the native crept into 
the circle round the flames. 

They all moved then with one accord. The 
crouching somnolent figures sprang to life, 
alert and hopeful. All eyes were fixed 
hungrily on the gibbering, tongue-tied Kaffir 
who stood in their midst. 

‘Well, speak up!’ shouted Piet. 

But the boy was silent. He goggled at 
them almost as though he were crazy. The 
white balls of his eyes turned and turned in the 
firelight. 

“Speak up!’ bawled Piet again. The voices 
of the others were raised impatiently. 

The Kaffir said: ‘Baas, it is the Evil One— 
the Evil One!’ 

They began to laugh. Piet said: ‘I did 
not send you after the Evil One—but after 
the rooinceks!" 
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The boy's limbs quaked as though he were 
cold, though the fire licked them. He said: 
*The Evil One is on their side. He help them, 
baas!’ 

Piet laughed louder. He tried to make a 
fool of the boy, but deep down in him he 
knew that something stirred, a doubt, a 
bewilderment. He said: ‘Speak up, can't 
you! I don't want to hear about the Evil 
One. What did you find in Rondesdorp?’ 

The words fell into one another out of the 
boy’s mouth, so that they could barely be 
understood. ‘Baas,’ he said, ‘baas, after all 
these days they have much, much water. 
Baas, | saw with my own eye the Major of the 
Body of the Pea. He take a bath, Baas!" 


IGHT dawned clean and fresh over the 
veld, showing the hills southward veiled 

in the violet bloom of morning, and the kopje 
on the further side of Rondesdorp, each 
gigantic boulder poised so apparently deli- 
’ cately upon the other, threw back to the so- 
long-beleaguered village a golden glitter which 
was blinding. The glitter seemed somehow 
like a symbol of new hope imparting a re- 
flection of itself upon the shabby houses 
down the village street, upon the crowd of 
) British soldiers who jostled one another 
whispering, alert with this new rumour which 
had swept through the camp in the night. 
The Major leaned over the balustrade of his 
; bungalow and called for attention. By some 
' miracle his body was still clothed in its im- 
pececable neatness, and this morning, in 


addition, he had recaptured something 
of the rose-petal pinkness which was his 
' _— 


He cleared his throat and spoke slowly. 
The harshness had quite suddenly gone from 
his voice. Only a deep trembling, an emo- 
tional trembling, conveyed itself to the young 
officers close by and to the men who pushed 
up to get as near to him as possible. ‘The 
enemy have withdrawn in the night,’ an- 
nounced Major Peabody. ‘We shall evacuate 
this village at noon to-day!’ 

Then, like a great clap of thunder, the 
cheers rose up out of the men’s throats, 
drowning the last of the Major's words, so 
that he raised his hand for silence. But he 
could not get silence—and this was perhaps 
the first order which he did not attempt to 
enforce. He bent down to the young sub- 
alterns. ‘Grey,’ he said, unhooking the keys 
from his belt, ‘you can take over the ration- 
ing. If we move fast, we should join up with 
the main force to-morrow.’ 

To the continuous thunder of their cheering 
he moved back into his bungalow, pulling 
the door to carefully behind him, and when, 
after many moments, the noise died, Grey 
and Barry and Sergeant Bates made for the 
store, unlocking it and flinging open the door 
in an excess of curiosity. There was just 
enough water left to fill their water-bottles, 
biscuits and bully-beef for one more day, 
and on the Major's tin plate, covered with a 
cloth against the flies, was his midday ration 
—one cold boiled yam and a thimbieful of 
water. 


July First Story: Winds Over Continents by V. Bridge-Wells. 


Evening After Rain 


All day the rain has fallen over the summer fields, 
And now, at this late hour, the long-lost sun 

Bursts from the clear-washed evening sky and yields 
A harvest of pure light, with rainbows spun 

On webs between the wheat. The tender leaves 
Are golden-lacquered, puddles in the lane 

Dazzle my eyes, and on the cottage eaves 

The sparrows chatter, shaking beads of rain 
Out of their wings, while in the ditch I hear 

The water crowing like a chanticleer. 


Dovo tas Gmson. 








DAVID 


bg wr ~, winding road from Llandovery to 
pe wl a= Tua 
Towy Valley of North Carmarthenshire 

passes through countryside of great beauty. 
Dus ts fo net until the traveller tums the fast 
bend bringing him into sight of Rhandirmwyn 
itself that he has to pause to catch his breath 
in sheer wonder at the beauty which lies before 
him. The name of this small but superb 
valley ringed by noble mountains can be 
translated roughly as ‘the gentle land’—a 
fitting description. The Forestry Commission 
had plans for converting the area into a giant 
forest, but lately they were abandoned in the 
face of public protest and the region remains 
a gentle land of scattered farms and cottages, 
white-washed or cream-distempered, a pair of 
tiny chapels, a grey church, a school, and 
two inns. 

I went there last for a ‘shearing,’ an event 
of social importance on a mountain farm. 
The shearing was to take place at Nantgwyn 
Farm, and, when I arrived there on the 
evening before the great day, farmer David 
Thor's and his helpers had ridden off on 
their shaggy ponies to gather in the sheep 
which were scattered about the vast stretches 
of mountain territory attached to the farm. 
In the farmhouse the womenfolk were busy 
preparing for the morrow. They were seated 


watering odour fit to waft the soul of a 
gourmet to the innermost ring of a gastro- 
nomic heaven. In the stone-flagged larder I 
saw huge baking-tins of tapioca, raisin- 
studded rice, and macaroni, together with 
bowls of radiant jelly, red, green, and yellow. 
There, too, were the long loaves of yeast- 
cake and the circular cherry-cakes, as well as 
piles of buns and scones. 


Y the time I had finished inspecting these 
gargantuan preparations, David Thomas 
and his men were on their way back from the 
mountain tops. The wind bore down to us 
the bleating of a thousand sheep—a strange, 
almost musical sound. There had been rain 
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early that day, and the animals were being 
kept moving about on the hillside so that the 
wind might dry their wool. At last they were 
driven down the lane leading to the farmyard, 
and this was for me the most impressive 
chapter of the story. The continuous bleating 
filled the cars to the complete exclusion of 
every other sound. The deep tones of the 
rams blended with the lighter notes of the 
ewes and the shrill call of the lambs until the 
air was vibrant with their multi-throated 
*baa-baa-baaaa.” A man two yards away 
shouted something to me, but his words were 
submerged in the ocean of bleats, and he 
seemed to open and close his mouth in dumb 
show. The sheep now surged into the yard, 
where fences had been erected to direct their 
progress towards the improvised pens. They 
came forward, not like a flock of their docile 
lowland cousins, but like a wild horde of 
Afghan tribesmen, a frenzied mob of dancing 
dervishes, a mass of fanatical followers of a 
new Mahdi. Every image pales into in- 
adequacy. They hurled themselves into the 
air, flung themselves against the fences, and 
hurtled this way and that. Here and there a 


curly-horned ram would, with a quick jerk 
of his head, gain a little space in which to 
maintain his masculine dignity, but he, too, 


would soon be swept forward in the onrush of 
maddened ewes and wethers. 

There was at Nantgwyn that summer a pet 
lamb called, like so many pet lambs in Wales, 
Siwi (pronounced shoo-ee). Before the sheep 
from the mountain had been driven down, 
Siwi had been placed for safety in an out- 
house opening on to an inner yard. When the 
sheep arrived, some two hundred of them were 
diverted into the inner yard, where pens had 
been prepared for them. In the confusion, the 
door of Siwi's prison was opened, and out into 
the yard he walked sedately, to gaze in 
apparent bewilderment at his rough relatives 
from the hills. The contrast between the 
cavorting flock and the prim young lamb was 
amusing, but it was fortunate for him that in 
that moment the flock had surged to the far 
side of the enclosure, else he would have been 
trampled into the earth. The product of 
civilisation is rarely a match for the barbarian. 
Just in time, before the wild mass came charg- 
ing back, someone saw Siwi, and flung him 
to safety. 

About five hundred of the sheep were 
accommodated for the night in the empty 
French barn, a long structure of five bays. 
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The rest were found shelter in outhouses and 
sheds. There they were left, and gradually 
they quietened, although intermittent bleating 
went on throughout the night. 


HE morning was dry and mild—ideal 
shearing weather. The ladies of the 
house were up early, for there was still much 
to be done. There would be at least fifty 
people to feed that day, and some would be 
coming for breakfast. Welsh shearing is a 
co-operative activity. Every farm has a fixed 
date for its shearing, and on that day all the 
farmers of the district assemble at the farm 
to help with the work. In return, the farmer so 
helped will either attend in person the shearings 
of all those who have helped him, or he will 
send a paid substitute. By 9 a.m. most of 
those expected had arrived at Nantgwyn, 
and work had started. Not all came to shear; 
there were many auxiliary jobs to be done, 
and several women came to help with the 
meals. There were, too, a few notables—a 
Baptist minister, the Vicar, a County 
Councillor, a physician, and the local bard. 
From a strictly economic viewpoint these last 
might be considered parasitic, but by custom 
they had their proper place in the function. 
The organisation of a shearing is largely 
determined by tradition, which is also the 
happiest and most efficient arrangement. 
Everyone has his place. In Nantgwyn, the 
shearers sat on benches in the old stone barn. 
The barn is divided into two parts by a four- 
foot-high wooden barrier. The sheep are 
brought into the first part through a side 
entrance, and their numbers are maintained 
by fresh supplies. In with the sheep is the 
daliwr, a young man whose job it is to catch 
the sheep as they are required and to lift them 
over the barrier. This functionary sometimes 
has a companion. The sheep lifted over the 
barrier is received by a cariwr—one of four— 
and taken to one of the cneifwyr (shearers), 
who are seated two to a bench. Amongst the 
benches walk two or three boys with several 
short lengths of cord over their arms. When 
one of the cneifwyr receives a fresh sheep he 
calls out ‘ Cordyn,’ and one of the boys throws 
him a piece of cord, with which he ties together 
the legs of the animal. 
Every shearer has his own pair of carefully- 
of shearing. Most are seated, but some stand 
with one foot on the bench. Before tying 
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fleece. 
clipped in a 


and to transport it to an outhouse, 


See 
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shorn, it is taken by a cariwr from the barn to 
an adjoining field. The shearer sings out 
* Dafod” (sheep), a fresh animal is brought to 


The sheep are divided into five 
mene Be tye ee few wethers; 
three or four he-lambs; sh aaieeiininadbie 
and, over there in solitary state, a ram. A 
close friend or relative of the farmer keeps a 
record of the numbers in the different cate- 
potn-euiinatahen snares 
by the farmer at the end of the day. The 
‘doctor,’ a young man with a jar of tar, 
inspects them all, and, wth a eh dabs a 
little tar on any cuts he may find. The cuts 
are few and superficiai, but they tend to 
increase towards the end of the day as the 
cneifwyr tire. Then comes the man whose 
duty it is to administer the sheep-drench, 
a conditioning medicine; he is always a 
principal farmer of the neighbourhood. He is 
followed by David Thomas's chief lieutenant 
for the day—by custom his immediate neigh- 
bour—who first castrates the lambs where 
necessary, and then brands all the sheep, 
stumble to their fect, and race to the far side 
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of the field, looking rather like self-conscious 
gentlemen dressed only in woollen under- 
clothes. Shortly they are replaced by another 
batch. Before the lambs are released, how- 
ever, David Thomas himself ensures that they 
are all car-marked; if they have been over- 
looked, he cuts, with a deft stroke of a sharp 
knife, a peculiar notch in their ears. Every 
farmer has his own special ear-mark, which is 
registered in a book covering a wide area. 
The initials branded on the sides of the sheep 
are likely to wear off in time, but by the ear- 
mark the farmer wili know his own. 

The work is interrupted for lunch and tea, 
when the shearers and their auxiliaries troop 
off to the farmhouse. These are the big 
moments of the day for Mrs Thomas, who, 
assisted by several neighbours and other 
friends, dispenses plain but wholesome fare 
with cool efficiency. Including the few who 
arrive for breakfast and those who remain 
for supper, she provides about one hundred 
and fifty meals during the day. Everyone 
enjoys his food, and there is an atmosphere 
of festivity at the board. The ladies have their 
meals afterwards, and it is rumoured that they 
receive some extra dainties. But perhaps this 
is only just, for the men are given an allow- 
ance of tobacco and, whilst they are working, 
are served with glasses of cider. 

At last all the sheep are shorn, and ready to 
be driven back to the mountains. The 
shearers are riding away on their ponies, 
tired but satisfied in the knowledge of having 
done a good day's work. David Thomas is 
regarding his statistics with content; the season 
had been wet, but the figures shew a slight 
increase on last year’s total, and he has nearly 
recovered from the losses he suffered in the 
cruel winter of 1946. Then, although luckier 
than most of his neighbours, two-thirds of 
his flocks perished in the snow, and for months 
afterwards hundreds of carcases were swept 
down the river or found hanging in trees and 
bushes. The white bones of some still litter 
the mountain slopes. But David Thomas is a 
grandson of Deio Ajax, famed in Welsh 
songs and stories as the archetypal ‘Shepherd 
of Wales,’ and he knows the hazards of sheep- 
farming. He knows, too, its joys; he is 
content. 








Survey of Waves 


RICHARD 


LTHOUGH we have long been familiar 
with the broad characteristics of sea 
waves, it is only in recent years that serious 
attention has been given to the problem 
of their precise measurements and to allied 
matters. During the past few years notable 
developments have taken place in investiga- 
tions of the kind. 

A new hydraulic research station to be 
constructed on the Thames near Wallingford 
will have a special wave tank, 250 feet long, 
160 feet wide, and 24 feet deep, for the study 
of coast erosion and wave problems. At 
Perranporth, Cornwall, too, there is an 
Admiralty research station, where delicate 
instruments record wave-rhythms and the rise 
and fall of the water. On caim days a storm 
hundreds of miles off can be detected by pick- 
ing up mere ripples. Indeed, storms off Cape 
Horn, over seven thousand miles away, can 
be recorded. D-day started this work, because 
it was essential to know the type of waves 
through which the invasion fleet would have 
to pass 

The Americans are developing this branch 
of work as well, and on their side of the 
Atlantic William Martin has the job of 
watching waves from the end of a pier in New 
Jersey. His duty is to record wave data for 
the Erosion Board of the American Army 
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Corps of Engineers. He has a wave-recording 
machine which is connected with a sensitive 
instrument on the bed of the ocean seventeen 
hundred feet out to sea. Another system of 
wave observation, and for a different purpose, 
has been established in the Pacific by the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. This is to 
give warning of waves caused by submarine 
earthquakes. This seismic sea-wave warning- 
system as it is called depends on earthquake 
detectors, military radio, and a far-flung 
lookout service to issue public warnings. 

On Ist April 1946 a seismic wave killed five 
persons in Unimak Island, in the Aleutians, 
then travelled in 24 hours to strike Hilo, 
Hawaii. There it killed 173 persons and 
caused £6,250,000 damage. Because a wave 
of this character is capable of moving at 600 
miles an hour, radio transmission is vital to 
any warning-system. A wave like this is not 
perceptible to ships at sea or to aircraft 
because it may be only 4 feet high and more 
than 100 miles from crest to crest. Striking 
a coastline, however, it may rise to 50 feet or 
more, as at Waikolu, Hawaii, in 1946. 


HERE are four kinds of sea waves. These 
are wind waves, storm waves, tidal waves, 
and seismic waves, but at sea only one of 





these four types is apparent to the senses, and 
that is wind waves. Seafarers become, by 
dint of long experience, good judges of the 
height and length of individual waves, still it 
is impossible for the eye to acquire an exact 
image of the wave-pattern over any distance. 
Only since the camera was adapted to the 
purpose has wave measurement reached any 
degree of precision. In this country the best- 
known student of waves was the late Dr 
Vaughan Cornish, who wrote a notable book 
on the subject, Ocean Waves and Kindred 
Geophysical Phenomena (1934). As a matter 
of fact, however, most of the technical ad- 
vances in the subject this century have been 
due to the Germans. They published a 
detailed monograph shortly before the Second 
World War, giving the results of years of 
observations, and containing an atlas of thirty 
coloured charts and a score of diagrams. 

The Germans began their studies early this 
century, and equipped vessels with experi- 
mental apparatus for the assembling of data. 
The expedition of 1925-27 made by the 
s.s. Meteor in the North and South Atlantic 
ranks as the most systematic and compre- 
hensive oceanographic survey ever under- 
taken. A few years later, 1929, the s.s. 
Deutschland made other observations while 
on the run between Hamburg and New York. 
In an account of the work the methods used 
are thus described: ‘The wave-measuring 
gear consisted of two main and two sub- 
sidiary cameras, mounted on a rigid bar 
usually carried on the foremast athwartship, 
and stayed to the deck. The main cameras 
were mounted to take stereoscopic pairs on a 
6-metre base, 13-14 metres above the water- 
line on the Meteor and 24 metres on the 
Deutschland. The subsidiary cameras faced 
each other at opposite ends of the bar, their 
optical axes being coincident, i.e. parallel to 
the bar. While the main cameras were 
shooting the waves, the subsidiary ones were 
photographing the main cameras together 
with the horizon beyond, so that when the 
work of reduction came to be done in the 
laboratory the existence of play could be 
detected and compensated. The four ex- 
posures were carefully synchronised. Gener- 
ally the bows of the ship were head on to the 
main wave-system when the foremast position 
was being used and when the vessel was keep- 
ing station. Occasionally, when very heavy 
seas were running, or when the ship was 
steaming into the wind, a less exposed position 
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of the individual waves, and also of the inter- 
lacing of wave-systems of different lengths and 
directions. The tables give the mean wave- 


from those of collaborators, for the storm- 
driven waves of the Atlantic, the Mediter- 
ranean, Lake Superior, the Lake of Geneva, 
Coniston Water, and the Round Pond, Hamp- 
stead. At one end of his series are waves 
above 40 feet in height and some 900 feet in 
length, and at the other are wavelets of 
5 inches with approximately 5 feet between 
their crests. 


ENERALLY speaking, people studying 

results like his and those of the Germans, 
if they have not taken any accurate observa- 
tions themselves, are surprised. Waves are 
not so huge as they imagined them to be. 
One has only to examine old prints of moun- 
tainous seas to realise that waves look much 
bigger than they really are. Mr Lubbock, 
when sailing round the Horn before the mast, 
was actually ‘very certain that it was a good 
deal nearer two miles than one from crest to 
that ocean waves in a hurricane of 75 miles 
an hour may reach a general height of 70 feet 
and that a solitary peak of water formed by 
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overriding may be higher. The terrifying 
aspect such monsters can assume has never 
been more simply yet vividly described than 
by the words of those on board H.M.S. 
Elizabeth in 1764: ‘a very high, lofty, hollow 
sea.’ There is no doubt that some of the 
unsolved mysteries of the oceans in the past, 
and, in particular, vanished ships, were due 
to huge waves. One recalls the famous tea- 
clipper Ariel, which disappeared without 
trace in 1872. 

Occasionally things happen at sea that are 
weird and even frightening and which seem 
to have no easy scientific explanation. In 
January 1948, for instance, the strangest and 
most perturbing action of the ocean he had 
seen in all his thirty-five years at sca was 
reported by Commodore Harry Manning, 
master of the United States liner America, as 
his ship docked at New York. Commodore 
Manning said that at midnight the Tuesday 
previous, when the ship was 300 miles north- 
east of New York, ‘we encountered a large 
area of confused sea, and we did not get 
through the centre of it until 12 hours later, 
when we were near Nantucket. There was a 
violent agitation of the water over a small 
area, perhaps 700 miles in circumference, and 
shaped, it seemed, like a saucer. The wild 
movement throughout the sea mystified me 
because there was no wind. Forty-foot waves 


In Kew 


There is a life within a life 

Hid in these shimmering silent glades ; 
Finger on lip they come and go, 

A thousand, beckoning, gliding shades. 


Beyond this world of tree and flower, 
Beyond this patterned blue and green, 
They live their own unhurried life, 
Timeless and secret and serene. 


And when the human tide withdraws 
Beyond the gates at sunset hour, 
Another tide of life shall flow, 
Invading every bush and flower. 


For in the moonlit silvery air 

What myriad beings peep and stir! 
What secret birds ‘neath secret trees 
Of pine and cedar, larch and fir! 


The report told how there loomed on the 
water's edge one long, red mass of solid fire, 
and above this was one long, black mass, 
and above this again one long, red mass. In 
the middle of the top mass appeared the dome 
of solid fire, rising to 300 feet. Yet there was 
no smoke or steam visible, and the water 
around was boiling and tossing like the 
contents of a huge cauldron. 


Gardens 


The listening devas wait to move 
In glittering robes across the lawn; 
The water-naiads rise to greet 

The world of faery and of fawn. 


A swift procession comes and goes 
Throughout a night astir with wings, 
Athrob with beauty and aflame 

With secret, strangest happenings. 


Until the eastern sky, agleam 

With gold and rose and pearl again, 
Flings wide her gates to usher in 
Another day of sun and rain. 


And all that secret life withdraws 

To' brood again in bush and flower, 
And leave the world to human kind 
To walk and talk their little hour. 


Irene L. WATTS. 





Oral History 





JOHN A. 


was the unusual height and the slender- 
ness of a church spire rising from a cluster 
of tall trees down a slope three fields away to 
my left that caused me to pause on top of 
a gradient in the roadway during a ramble 
along unfrequented Cotswold byways. Lining 
a long ridge on the far side of what was a 
miniature valley stretched a windbreak of 
lofty beech-trees; a pollard-willow, here and 
there at the bottom, suggested the course of a 
stream. June sunshine played over the dry- 
stone walls dividing pastures dotted with 
cattle and sheep and lent a sheen to patches 
of growing corn. The only sound was the 
undulating song of a skylark soaring high 
above a field of roots over a stone wall to 
my right. Not a habitation was in sight, 
although, not many yards ahead of where I 
was standing—just round a bend in the road 
—a hill descended steeply to the tree-shaded 
hamlet, from which rose the church spire 
crowned by a glistening cock weather-vane. 
The only sound, I said, but the lark’'s 
melody became punctuated by irregular tap, 
tap, tapping on the roadway, which attracted 
my eyes to the figure of an old countryman 
approaching me round the bend, who crossed 
the grass road-verge to lean on a stone stile 
overlooking the valley. 


FARMER 


In appearance he was of an old and rare 
vintage of rustic, with his round rubicund 
face edged by a white hairy fringe to his chin, 
topping what must have been in his heyday a 
powerful figure, though now somewhat bent. 
His hands were as gnarled as oak twigs, his 
footsteps uncertain, his shoulders 
maybe caused by rheumatism, which offered 
a reason for his having a walking-stick. 
Nearly all of his face was covered by a 
battered felt billycock hat, and below a 
much-worn, long-skirted, originally black, 
jacket he wore light corduroy trousers tied 
up under the knees. 

*Eh,” he said, in answer to my greeting. 
‘Ah. The day be grand, so ’e be, to be sure, 
now I come to think on’t.’ 

His smile was friendly and encouraged me 
to remark upon the height and slenderness of 
the church spire. 

Was there a twinkle in his blue eyes as, 
stroking his hairy chin, he responded: ‘Well 
there, her don't seem to have grown no 
higher since I first seen her about eighty year 
ago, nor no slenderer, as far as I do mind.’ 
His laugh was as hearty as mine, if con- 
siderably more deep-throated. 

‘Ah, sir,’ he agreed, to my offer of a smoke 
from my tobacco-pouch. And, fumbling in 
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his jacket pockets, he eventually produced a 
short, much-coloured clay pipe. ‘No, young 
man,” he said, rejecting my proffered petrol- 
lighter. ‘I'll have no truck with them there 
newfangled things. I've got some lucifers, 


what's called matches by folk these days.” 


H's pipe drawing to his satisfaction, the 
old chap asked whether I knew much 
about these parts. 

*Not so much as I should like to,” I said, 
in as inviting a tone as I could muster. 

He considered for a while, and then said: 
‘Did you know Queen Elizabeth lived here?’ 

‘Lived?’ I queried. *Do you mean that 
she lived here, or that she stayed here for a 
short while during one of her many journeys 
about the country?’ 

He pushed his hat back. ‘Lived, I said, 
young man. She lived here, I said, and, what's 
more, I means it. There's a woman in the 
village at this very minute who'll back me up, 
because some of her own family had some 
hands in putting up the Queen, they did, sure 
to.’ 

*Putting up the Queen! Putting up...’ 
My surprise was not lost on him. 

He grinned broadly. ‘I thought as ‘ow 
that there'd make you sit up, young sir. You 
calculated as I meant that the woman's folk 
what put up the Queen are alive to-day.’ 
His chuckling was infectious. ‘Well, | won't 
go for to deny that people are long a-dying 
in these parts, because they are. Look at me, 
young man, not too bad for eighty years and 
over, ch? Ah, and my grandfather topped 
that there with another half score years, he 
did, sure to! And all through working on 
the land in fresh air and living in the very 
same cottage where I am now.” 

‘Did you learn at school that the Queen 
lived here?’ I asked, as an effort to keep him 
upon the subject of Her Majesty's visit. 

‘School!’ he exclaimed. ‘School!’ He 
spat over the stile in contempt. ‘No. I 
never heard nothing about that there at 
school; not out of no books. Young man, 
they prints anything as comes into their heads 
in books—anything as they thinks of goes 
down into print, whether it's right or con- 
trariwise, sure to.’ He looked me straight in 
the eyes. ‘Too one-sided a job for me, for 
no one can contradict ‘em. Give me word 
of mouth every time, along with a chance of 
clipping who says it over the ear’ole if he tells 
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understand, he had. But not all of them at 
once, like. One at a time, it were. How he 
managed ‘em I’ve no means of saying. But 


no error! 
stand, Henry couldn't be bothered with no 
baby, so she were put out to tack.’ 

*Tack!" I echoed. 

‘Ah, tack, I said. Handed her over to a 
wet-nurse, like, same as incubator chicks is 
put under a hen nowadays, you understand. 
The name she was christened was Elizabeth, 
it were, and a finer nor more healthy nipper 
was never seen. Did I tell "e as the wet-nurse 
was a woman who was born and bred in this 
very same village where we are at this minute? 
Well, she were. . . .” 

* An ancestor of the woman living here now 
that you mentioned, eh?’ I asked. 

‘Ah, summut of that sort, she were, I 
reckon. But I was going to say that she had 
some job or other at the Court up along 





how it come about that she was 
the King wanted her. And he 
on her as a nurse that he let 
young Princess all the way to 
here in this ‘ere very village. 
that the child was fine and 
knowing what it was to be sad, 


to coping with ailing infants, she 
notice at first and never said nothing about 
it to the King.” 
‘A bit risky, wasn't it?’ I suggested. 
‘Don’t ‘e interrupt, young feller. I was 
going to say as it weren't much time after 
before the baby Princess went and died, she 
did; as dead as a stone, she were.’ 


twinkle in his eyes, that he deliberately lingered 
in cleaning out and relighting his pipe. 


he said when he had 


“TSA sir,” 

finished. ‘Now where had I got in the 
telling about Queen Elizabeth?’ 

*The child died,’ I prompted. 
‘Ah, so it were. Dead as a stone, she was, 
to be sure. And a nice kettle o’ burning fish 
it sizzled in the village, and no mistake—to 
all of "em, mind, not only to the nurse, you 


understand. They weren't ‘alf chucked 
spinning backwards on their uppers. ‘Specially 
as they had been sending grand reports, like, 
about the child Princess to the King. Then, 
one day, you mind, to make bad things more 
worser, one fine day it was, a very grand gent 
rode up, he did, right up to the nurse’s cottage 
—just turned up, you understand, he did, and 
without no sort of by your leave, or warning, 
like. On a ‘oss the grand gent was, seeing as 
the roads was so bad in them days, no better 
than deep muddy tracks running through 
country as was very near being all forest and 
swamps. It more than beats me how they got 
about in them days, without they'd got 
*osses, and strong uns.” 

*The gent came to see how the infant 
Princess was getting on, eh?’ I asked. 

*Ah, summut o’ that there, I "specs. And 
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in those days—was like, don’t ‘e? Well, 
seeing as the royal carriage was like an old- 
fashioned miller’s wagon with a roof on ‘im, 
and was drawed by half-a-dozen cart-’osses, 
it took him a fairish time to get here from 
Windsor Castle—a few weeks, I shouldn't 
wonder, considering that he must have been 
bogged more than once on the way. Were the 
folks here sucking their thumbs, in the manner 
o’ speaking, busting with panic as they was, as 


His Majesty to let her to stay in her own home.’ 
*But what else was to be expected?’ I said. 
*Ah, that there was what it looked like. 


off the steps of the coach and collapsed as 

near to a dead corpse as made no matter. 

And there she bide like a log o’ wood, and—’ 
‘Why?’ escaped me. 
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“Why!” he echoed. ‘Why, did ‘ec say? 
Because the only changeling as could be found 
was—ah, it was no more no less than a boy, 
it was. So now you knows ‘ow it came about 
as Queen Elizabeth was a virgin queen. And 


let me remind you, young feller-me-lad, and 
don’t ‘e forget it. Look as you will, 
you'll never find that there hinformation 
in no school-books. Why? Because it's 
the truth.’ 


Electronic Sterilisation of Foods 


A. GRAHAM THOMSON 


[*® order to store food for long periods it is 
necessary that the stored product should be 
protected from bacterial attack, which is one 
of the principal causes of deterioration. 
Bacteria must be destroyed and reinfection 
prevented, or, alternatively, conditions must 
be created which make it impossible for 
bacteria to develop. Canning employs the 
first method, while freezing and cold storage, 
dehydration and salting use the second. All 
these processes change the nature of the food 
to a varying extent. Freezing produces the 
least change, but involves the provision of 
adequate refrigeration throughout the storage 
period, while frozen meat or vegetables are 
never quite comparable to the fresh products. 

It is evident, therefore, that enormous 
benefits would result from the development of 
an economic process of sterilisation by means 
of electronic rays, which could destroy bacteria 
without affecting the freshness of the food. 
This possibility has lately been receiving 
considerable attention in the United States. 
Some extremely interesting results have been 
reported by American investigators, but in the 
light of available information it seems pre- 
mature to conclude that electronic sterilisation 
on a commercial scale is as yet in sight. Even 
if the more optimistic claims are fully sub- 
stantiated by further research, many problems 
require to be overcome before electronic 
sterilisation becomes an established method 
of preserving foodstuffs from deterioration. 
In view of its potential advantages, however, 
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the application of radiation to the destruction 
of bacteria is regarded as meriting attention 
in Britain’s programme of food research. 


[™ bas tong been known thet various kinds 
of radiation are harmful to bacteria and 
that, if suitably applied, they can be used for 
sterilisation. They include X-rays, cathode 


It has been found that under the influence 
of an ionising radiation bacteria are 


progressively destroyed—that is to say, in 

any given interval of time a certain fraction 
of the organisms present will die. Another 
important fact is that the effect produced by 


particles varying in size, the larger are the 
first to be attacked. It is on this principle 
that the theory of electronic sterilisation is 





ELECTRONIC STERILISATION OF FOODS 


usual form of bacteria calls for a 
between one and two million roentgens. 
One serious disadvantage of the proposed 
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scientists 
this country and in the United States. 


X-ray tube, however, can only deliver energy 

at a fairly low rate, which appears to be quite 

unacceptable for sterilising food. If a very 

large X-ray tube could be made to deliver a 

put enet Comey ein it might well 
be applicable to food sterilisation. 


The X-rays are thernselves produced by the 


Two different organisations in the United 
ane a EE a See oe ee 


So far as is known, there is no other compar- 
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able equipment in the world. It is claimed 
that two or three of the pulses produced are 
capable of sterilising several pounds of food. 
Since the pulses are capable of repetition 
every second or so, the theoretical output of 
this machine is great. The Capacitron is 
capable of sterilising a sample about six inches 
in diameter and one inch thick. So far as 
physical dimensions are concerned, it is, there- 
fore, a commercial proposition. 

The investigators claim that, under these 
particular conditions, practically all the energy 
is used to knock out the bacteria and that the 
actual chemical effects on the food are negli- 
gible. It is also stated that in some cases it is 
necessary to cool the samples down to very 
low temperatures, the argument being made 
that, if radiation of samples at room tempera- 
ture is unsatisfactory, the difficulties can be 
overcome by cooling at a low temperature 
and by working in a high vacuum. 

On the other hand, the workers at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have 
shown that during sterilisation with their 
machine at least some chemical side-effects 
are produced, which have been made the 
subject of detailed studies. Although these 
effects are not considered prohibitive, the 
process has not so far been recommended for 
foodstuffs but only for pharmaceuticals. 


S Napery-tene it is thought that sufficient 
evidence is not yet available to form any 
' conclusive opinion regarding the results 
achieved by Brasch and Huber, it is felt that 
the potential value of electronic sterilisation 
’ would justify a thorough examination of this 
’ new field, even if the chances of developing 
a commercially satisfactory process were 
| extremely small. The problems involved are 
* therefore being examined by the Food 
Investigation Organisation of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research at its 
Low Temperature Station for Research in 
Biochemistry and Biophysics, in Cambridge. 

The Low Temperature Station for Research 
are approaching the problem from two sides. 
Though no generator with an output compar- 
able to that of the Capacitron is available to 
them, they will endeavour to obtain the 
highest possible acceleration of electrons. 
One available machine is known as the micro- 
wave linear accelerator. With this machine, 
which gives a fairly high current and is pulsed, 
it might be possible to reproduce some of the 
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gators in which samples of fresh and electron- 
ically sterilised meat were given out, and 
nobody could tell the difference. Such tests, 
however, are scarcely scientific evidence. 
Ata cost of about £20,000 a machine similar 
to the Capacitron might be produced, but the 
British investigators prefer to approach the 
problem in a more fundamental manner. 
Their objective is to obtain a deeper insight 
into the actual mechanisms of the changes 
produced in foods when irradiated. From 
experience in previous investigations it has 
been found that the knowledge gained by this 
method of approach often indicates some 
means of controlling the mechanisms investi- 
gated. While the aspects of more immediate 
practical importance will not be overlooked, 
it is considered that food manufacturers and 
consumers can most effectively be served by 


Enormous possibilities exist for any process 
for sterilising food without changing either its 
appearance or its taste. For the present, how- 
ever, this interesting prospect should be 
viewed with caution. Such a process would 
obviously be far more expensive than heating, 
since steam is much cheaper than high-speed 
electrons. If and when a satisfactory process 
is developed, it will still be necessary to 
determine its range of economic applications. 
The field is entirely new and much research 
will be needed before this conceivable method 
of food preservation can be thoroughly under- 
stood. Until the necessary degree of control 
has been achieved electronic sterilisation can- 
not be offered to industry as a commercial 
proposition, no matter how tempting the 
theoretical results achieved. 





Shetland Superstitions 





NEIL MATHESON 


UPERSTITION dies slowly in the islands, 

especially among the fisherfolk. Before 
the advent, some fifty years ago, of the steam- 
trawler, which put an end to Shetland’s 
centuries-old ling fishing, or ‘haaf’ fishing as 
it was called, primitive beliefs exercised a 
considerable influence on the everyday lives 
of the islesfolk. Since then, however, the 
pattern of island life has changed greatly, 
and to-day the colourful old customs and 
beliefs common in the haaf days have almost 
entirely disappeared, taking with them a 
picturesque hierarchy of trowies, broonies, 
kelpies, and sea-demons, whose pranks and 
personalities occupied a prominent place in 
the mental background of the inhabitants 
of the Shetland Islands until comparatively 
recent times. 

Just how much of the old belief yet survives it 
is difficult to say, but it is probably greater than 
is generally supposed. Certainly the ancient 
unreasonstill has its isolated votaries, somewhat 
shamefaced perhaps, and devoted rather to 
the outward form than to the inward signif- 
icance of the old pagan ritualism. It is true 
that the older people will laugh at the quaint 
old customs which they and their fathers 
venerated half-a-century ago, but one quite 
frequently discerns a lack of conviction in 
their laughter. 


NATURALLY, a great deal of the island 
superstition is connected with the sea, 
for Shetland is an archipelago of a hundred 
islands and the home of a race whose seafar- 
ing traditions go back for more than two 
thousand years. 

The haaf fishing-grounds were about thirty 
miles from land and there the Shetland fisher- 
men pursued their ancient calling, using open 
six-oared boats — the renowned Shetland 
sixerns, whose fame has become almost 
legendary. Modelled by ‘the look of the eye 
and the rule of thumb,’ they were magnificent 
little boats, strong, tough, and full of cunning. 
Thirty miles from land, however, is a long 
distance in a small boat, especially under the 
fickle weather conditions that prevail in 
Shetland, and small wonder that, in a credulous 
age, there should have grown up a com- 
plicatedsystem of do's and don'ts, whichindue 
course crystallised into an acknowledged code 
of discipline and decorum for those who 
earned thei: livelihood on the sea. 

The fishermen actually had a sea-language 
of their own, and a large vocabulary of the 
sea-terms they used has been preserved. 
Ordinary terms relating to the church, for 
example, were taboo at sea, the minister 
becoming the ‘upstander’ or ‘beniman,’ the 
kirk the ‘bonhus,’ the precentor the ‘jarmek,’ 
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and so on. The mention of the new faith 
would of course be offensive to the sea-god, 


tributed to the game of bluff with a 
assortment of names designed i 
credulity of the sea-god. 


donyms, and the cat had about a dozen to his 
credit. Yet, in spite of the fact that his 
identity was so ostentatiously concealed, 
pussy was so detested by the fishermen that 
it was almost sacrilege to refer to him at sea 
even under one of his many sea-names. 

The creatures of the deep, too, from the 
limpet or ‘madrek’ to the whale or ‘krekin’ 
had to fit into the scheme of things. When the 
fishing-lines were being hauled in one man 
stood by to take off the fish as they came 
aboard. As the first fish appeared he would 
shout out ‘Light i’ da lum,’ and a voice 
amongst the crew would respond ‘Welcome 
ta come.’ The second fish to appear would 
be announced as ‘white,’ and the next to 
follow ‘white inunder white,’ and so on. It 
was an elaborate and comprehensive ritual. 
To poke up the fire was to ‘aber up the 
birtek," to sharpen a knife to ‘bri de skoni,” to 
| fasten a rope to ‘fang de klett.’ 

Ronas Hill, the highest point in Shetland, 
was, of course, a familiar object to the men at 
sea. But even Ronas had to surrender his 
identity, and he became ‘ Bloberg’ to the men 
in their boats. ‘De Bigg’ was a sea-term for 
the village of Lund in the island of Unst and 
*De Dwarg’ was the name given to a small 
rocky-crested hill in Yell called Scottie’s Wart. 
There were scores of such geographical 
cryptonyms, and it would be surprising if 
some of them are not still ii: use. Special 
interest attaches to several taboo place- 
names which are Celtic and not Norse in 
origin, a valuable piece of evidence bearing 
on the Pictish occupation of Shetland, for 
which we are indebted to the persistence of an 
old superstition. 

It was unlucky to speak of things as being 
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ceasiete sitamean aeons 
to his boat it was extremely unlucky to call 
after him, even although he had left something 


race or of a large influx of Finnish thralls 
during the Norse occupation. An interesting 
feature of these legends is that they invariably 


are said to be the children of the King of 
Lochlann (Scandinavia) under spells. 

At certain seasons—in Shetland it was every 
ninth night—the seals were privileged to go 
ashore and assume human form. Discarding 
their skins for ordinary human dress, they 
would enjoy themselves dancing on the sands; 
but the call of the sea was strong, and after a 
brief hour ashore they would return to their 
watery element once again. Occasionally, 
however, an overpowering land-hunger would 
master the spell of the sea, and here and there 
a seal-man, or a seal-woman, would settle 


Until comparatively recently there were 
persons in Shetland who were supposed to be 
descended from the seal-folk, a belief which 
probably accounts for the superstitious dread 
Se en ee ee 


creatures, and it was said t a Finn 





music were heard among the rocks above. So 
distinct and continuous were the notes that 
the resting traveller was able to memorise the 
tune which he subsequently taught to a local 
fiddler. The latter considered it to be one of 
his best dance airs and gave it the title of ‘The 
Trowie Reel.’ You will come across many 
similar stories in Shetland; and, indeed, was 
it not from the fairies that the MacCrimmons 
themselves, the famous pipers of Skye, got 
more than their share of music? 


ERE is a growing belief among scholars 

that the fairy superstitions are but folk 
memories of an aboriginal dwarfish race of 
Mongolian origin, to whom, according to 
Mrs Kennedy Fraser, we probably owe the 
ancient pentatonic scale of the islands. These 
people lived in mounds, and, if the old folk- 


tales are true, they had a music of their own, . 


which the dwellers aboveground borrowed 
whenever they got the chance. So the fairy 
music of the Hebrides and the trowie music of 
Shetland may not be so fanciful as their titles 
would seem to suggest. 

Although, generally speaking, the trowies 
were harmless when not interfered with, they 


any idea that “ Pett" in the names mentioned 


‘rim o’ a muckle wheel.” He had a nasty 
habit of interfering with the watermills and 


thatch roofs during the storms of winter. A 
stack of corn called ‘Broonie’s stack’ was 
usually set apart in the cornyard as a reward 
for his services. 

References to mermaids are not very 
common in Shetland folklore, and, in the 
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traditions that have survived, the sea-maiden, 
like the seal, usually claims human kinship. 
The sea-wave pattern commonly used in 
Shetland shawls is said to have been designed 
by a mermaid who married a landsman. 


UMBER nine is one of the magic numbers, 

as it is in Celtic folklore. The speed of 
the Finn men was nine miles to the stroke of 
the oar, food obtained from nine mothers was 
a potent remedy in the case of persons ‘taen 
wi’ da trows,” and the ‘ninth wave of healing,’ 
about which we hear a good deal in Hebridean 
folklore, finds a parallel in the following 
Shetland custom recorded by Tudor. ‘To 
restore the profit of the churn go thy way to 
the sea until nine waves of the sea come in, 
and let the hindmost of the nine go back 
again. And the next thereafter take three 
loofullis (handfuls) of the water and put 
within the stoupe, and when thou come home 
put it within thy kirn and thou will get thy 
profit again.” 

Thursday and Friday were lucky days for 
marriages, and it was propitious to be married 
with a growing moon and a flowing tide. 

There were many holy lochs and wells in the 
islands. Helgawater in Northmavine and 
Yelabron in Unst were famous for their 
health-giving properties. Water from the 
healing wells was carried to invalids, the 
journey always being made between sunset 
and sunrise. 

Tudor tells us that there used to be a 
common belief in Shetland that whoever was 
responsible for bringing the guilty to punish- 
ment would never thrive, a prejudice which, 
he says, was productive of the worst effects, 
‘as it enables knaves to live as well and prob- 
ably better than the industrious. He who got 


Shetland.’ 

A belief in witchcraft was once common in 
Shetland. One of the charges against Marion 
Peebles of Hildiswick (Hillswick), who was 
burnt as a witch in 1644, was that in the shape 
of a whale ‘she had on one fine morning upset 
a four-oared boat returning from the fishing 
and drowned and devoured them in the sea.’ 

Belief in the ill-fit, the equivalent of the evil 
eye, is not yet extinct in the islands. I have 
come across cases of it myself. 

Professor Jakobsen, who devoted a life- 
time to the study of the old Norn language of 
Shetland, has shown us many reminiscences 
of the Pictish occupation of the islands in the 
language and place-names left by the Norse- 
men, and he has pointed out that Celtic 
influence can also be traced in the super- 
stitions. A comparison between the super- 
stitious beliefs of the people of Shetland with 
those prevailing in Celtic countries would, he 
says, ‘no doubt reveal a far stronger Celtic 
influence than that exercised upon the 
language,’ and he quotes Dr A. Olrick as 
saying that the ‘Ern Song,’—that is ‘Eagle 
Song,” a Shetland song in Norn, is founded 
upon a Celtic theme—the knotting and un- 
tying of the so-called ‘ern’s knot,’ which is 
supposed to act like a charm upon the eagle so 
that it lets go its prey. The import of the 
song is this. A child has been playing in front 
of the house when an eagle swoops down and 
carries it away. At the cry of the child's 
brother, the mother rushes outside and makes 
the magical ern’s knot on a string by means 
of which she hopes to induce the eagle to 
release the child. Indeed it is difficult to find 
traces of Shetland folklore that have no 
parallel in the folklore of the Hebrides. 
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Broom 


A lovely sight 

Is broom 

In bloom 

Against grey skies. 


The yellow flowers 
Then seem 

To gleam 

With their own light. 


And in the rain 


Tt » hold 
The gold 


Of sunshine bright. 





The Tragical Story of 
Hi and Ho 





PAUL BRITTEN AUSTIN 


H'! and Ho were two wise men of China. 
Though they lived in the same city their 
views about everything were quite different. 
What these views were no one else under- 
stood, and perhaps they did not really care. 
All their fellow-citizens knew was that, on 
any subject you could think of, Hi and Ho 
were sure to disagree, and had done so since 
anyone could remember. 

In everything Hi and Ho were quite 
different. Hi loved to sleep. The moment 
he was left alone he was sure to start yawning, 
stretched his arms, laid down his head on the 
nearest cushion, and dropped off to sleep. 
But Ho despised sleep. ‘If Hi didn’t sleep 
so much,’ Ho used to say with innuendo, ‘he 
wouldn't find it so difficult to waxe up!’ 

What Ho loved best was to eat. ‘Old 
Fatwits,” Hi used to call him, with a great 
yawn. ‘If Ho's stomach weren't so full his 
head wouldn't be so empty!’ 

These and other sayings are still preserved. 
They are, indeed, the only sayings of the two 
philosophers that are still remembered. Many 
and strange are the tales that are told of the 
philosophers, but none more strange than the 
tale of how they died. 


NE evening Ho had come from one of 
his good dinners. The menu had been: 
boiled rice, fried rice, rice and pork, bean 
sprout cold slaw, a vegetable salad consisting 
of diced celery, diced pineapple, water- 
chestnuts cut thin, grated carrots and shredded 
coconut, with Chinese sauce, served on lettuce 
leaves, bird's nest salad, noddle soup, duck 
soup, village-style fried shrimp, bean sprouts 
au gratin, water-chestnut souffié, chow Shang 
Choi, chow Yang Pei Tsai, egg Foo Yung, 
roast chicken, oriental steak—oh, yes, and 
quite a lot of other things that were to Ho's 
taste. 
Now, you may think that Ho died from 
overeating. But if so, you are quite wrong. 
Ho died from lack of sleep. 

It wus after eating the above dinner, and 
Ho was sitting up in his four-poster bed in 
his nightcap, about to blow out the candle, 
when a remarkable idea struck him. *What 
a strange thing it is—to go to sleep!" thought 
Ho to himself all of a sudden. ‘Here am I, 
Ho, the wisest man in this city, and, for all I 
know, in the whole of China, in full possession 
of my wits. I see that this is a candle. This is 
a bedpost. And that is my nightcap. But— 
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I have only to puff out that candle and lay 
down my head on the pillow to know none of 
these things any more! My excellent, well- 
trained mind, that can always tell a spade 
from a shovel and argue the hindleg off the 
proverbial donkey, will be like that candle— 
snuffed, and I as helpless as a new-born babe. I 
might as well be dead.’ 

For quite a long while Ho sat up in bed 
reflecting upon his rather unpleasant notion. 
*Assuredly Hi is a fool to sleep so much," 
muttered Ho sleepily to himself, as it began to 
get late and the moon set outside his window. 
But at length his eyelids began to droop, his 
head nodded, and Ho slipped down among 
the warm bedclothes and was soon fast asleep. 
When he awoke next morning the candle had 
run away in a great puddle of wax. 


O might have thought no more about it, 

for the thoughts of philosophers are 
manifold, and no sooner has one come than 
another chases it away. But the next night 
the same thing happened. Just as Ho was 
about to snuff his candle, he thought of Hi. 
And when he thought of Hi, he thought of 
sleep. And then he remembered what a 
mysterious and dangerous thing it is to go 
to sleep. And at once Ho was wide awake. 
All his sleepiness had gone from him. His 
eyes travelled round the dark room, where, 
in the shadows cast by the flickering candle, 
the chairs and tables seemed to be malignantly 
regarding him, waiting for him to go to sleep, 
so that they could at once turn into something 
else—into wild animals, perhaps, that would 
attack him! 

Ho reached out for a book. It was one of 
those thick leather-bound volumes, printed 
on parchment and ingrained with dust, such 
as only wise men can make head or tail of. 
As a matter of fact, Ho had written it himself. 
There was nothing Ho enjoyed so much as 
reading books he himself had written—no, not 
even a good dinner. 

For hours Ho sat up reading. The night- 
cap slipped over one eye. The candle guttered 
and flickered. The wax ran down into the 
candlestick. The print began to swim before 
his eyes. His head nodded. . . . But then, 
just as he was going to drop off, Ho would 
wake up with a jerk. 

For it is a terrible thing to go to sleep! 
Who knows what will happen to you as soon 
as you enter that other dark world where 
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himself. 
This was the first night that Ho sat up. 


O’S friends soon noticed he wasn't look- 
ing as well as usual. His face was no 
longer the proper tinge of yellow. His 
appetite dwindled away. In vain his friends 
tempted him with the tastiest titbits—the 
skin of roast ducks or the eggs of swans. Ho 
only played with the food, complained he had 
no appetite, and left the table. His friends 
looked at one another in dismay. 

At nights Ho wandered about the town, 
asking the city watchmen what time it was 
and whether morning was not soon at hand? 
But the watchmen only looked at the stars and 
replied: ‘No, it’s a long time to morning 
yet. Good night!’ 

The nights were cold. Snow lay on the 
ground. The stars stared down at Ho from 
their remote dwellings in the sky. Ho longed 
for his bed—but dreaded to climb into it in 
case he should go to sleep. So he took home 
great piles of books from the public libraries— 
the thickest, heaviest, dullest and driest tomes 
he could come by. Ho even, for the first 
time, read Hi On the Celestial Wisdom. But 
there was so much about sleep in the book 
that it only made him angry. ‘Sleep,’ wrote 
Hi in his elegant handwriting, ‘sleep is the 
one sum and substance of all wisdom. What 
is life but a long sleep? What is death? The 
only difference is that in the first we suffer 
from unpleasant dreams; in the second, 
none.’ At these words Ho had to get up and 
walk about his room in his dressing-gown till 
his agitation passed over. 

Ho turned to the ancient philosophers, from 
the Legendary Age of the Five Rulers. But 
the antique language only fuddled his wits and 
made his head nod. In the end, Ho hardly 
knew whether he was reading to keep awake 
or to go to sleep. 





THE TRAGICAL STORY OF HI AND HO 


“The Immortal Ho is studying!" his friends 
whispered, when they saw him go by with the 


in the chandler’s shop. Going 

with the biggest he could lay his hands on, 
Ho clambered up into his great four-poster 
bed and went on with his reading. 

At last he was seen no more in the city. 
His friends became anxious. ‘What has 
become of Ho?’ they asked one another in 
an undertone. ‘Have you seen Ho?’ 

When no one had seen him for ever such 
a long time, then all his disciples went in a 
crowd to Ho’s pagoda and knocked respect- 
fully on the door. There was no reply. 

Plucking up courage, the philosopher's 
friends pushed open the door and went in. 
Oh, what a strange state of affairs! Every- 


where in the room great tomes lay piled on top 
of one another, their backs broken, open at 
the page where Ho had left off reading them. 
Many were covered in candle-wax, and by the 
bedside stood hundreds of candlesticks from 
which the burned out wax had dripped down 


on to the floor. On the bed itself, his chubby 
body wasted away to a shadow, lay the philo- 
sopher Ho. His feeble hands hardly stirred 
on the coverlet. His head was sunken down 
on to his breast. Only his burning sleepless 
eyes stared terrified into the shadows of the 
room. 

Ho’s friends were shocked. They thought 
it was because he had not eaten that their 
master was in this condition. So they ran 
for food and brought bowls of bird's nest 
soup, so good for invalids. But Ho, the great 
eater, waved the food away. ‘Never sleep!’ 
he whispered—and fell back dead. 


E news of Ho's extraordinary death 
spread like wildfire round the town. 
When Hi heard of it he was just about to 
take forty winks on a sunny bench in the 
public gardens. ‘Couldn't go to sleep?” he 
exclaimed incredulously, opening his eyes 
very wide. ‘Silly old Ho! Just the sort of 
thing that would happen to Ho! Ho-ho-ho- 
ho-ho!’ Hi laughed, until his laughter turned 
into great yawns, and the tears ran down his 


cheeks. The philosopher rubbed his eyes 
with the back of his hands, stretched himself 
out on the bench, folded his hands on his 
stomach, and fell into a deep sleep. 

But a few days after the tragic death of Ho, 

Hi was invited out to dinner. Now, Hi had 
never been much of a big eater at the best of 
times, and as for dinners, he could hardly 
keep awake for the dullness of the conversa- 
tion. This evening, however, Hi found he had 
a positive distaste for food. As each dish 
came, Hi dipped his chopsticks into it, licked 
them, made a wry face, and pushed the food 
aside. 
His hostess grew alarmed. ‘Is there some- 
thing amiss with the food, that the Illustrious 
Hi deigns not to taste of it?’ she inquired in 
her little Chinese voice. 

*Oh no!’ replied Hi. ‘I was just reflecting 
what a strange and disgusting thing it is to 

Think of it—to stuff the dead bodies 


The guests, though they smiled politely, 
thought to themselves that the Illustrious Hi 
was decidedly strange this evening. But the 
hostess smiled sweetly. ‘Then we shall have 
some jasmine tea,’ she said, and clapped her 
little white hands. 

The servants came with tea, but Hi, without 
even sipping it, pushed it away from him. 


At this, the hostess and her guests looked 
a trifle nonplussed. For, if one does not eat, 
how shall one live? But Hi, excusing himself 


if 
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But Hi only said: ‘If to live is to cat, then 
no man living is wise.” And in a couple of 
weeks he was dead. 


REAT was the sorrow in that Chinese 

city when its citizens knew that their 
philosophers were dead. For who would 
admire their city now? 

The same day as Hi was buried, in a funeral 
even more magnificent than Ho's had been, 
it so happened that a wandering poet came to 
the city. When the Mandarins heard about 
it they sent and commanded him to write a 
eulogy that would serve as a memorial to 
Hi and Ho. 

The poet, when he heard how these two 


wise men had died, fell into a pensive mood 
and wrote as follows: 
This is the tale of Hi and Ho. 
Which was the wiser I do not know. 
Ho would not sleep, and Hi could not eat 
(Though Heaven brings both sleep and 
meat), 
But wise they were, and that’s a fact— 
For each of them called the other one 
cracked! 


But this poem, though it was written in the 
most beautiful Chinese lettering, did not 
please the Mandarins, who sent for the poet 
to have his head chopped off. But the poet 
had already left those parts, and no doubt 
a more suitable inscription was found instead. 


Trout 


Soft silver shines in the stream. 

As I lie on the bank, gazing in, 

I see the speckled trout, who seems 
Unreal in the hazy water. 

Flashing to the left, then the right, 
He scatters the fry to the weeds, 
Like a sudden descent of night 
Driving the people to cover. 

Thus, with oscillating mouth, 

He glances his way through the water, 
Heading a little to the south, 

Where the pike are few in number. 
As he darts along the quick bank 

1 lose him from my straining eyes, 
But still my mind takes up the chase 
Along the river till he dies. 

Cutting through the cold, smooth water, 
He glides from the sunlit side 

Into the sombre shadows here 
Deepened by the rising tide. 

And slicing along in the stream 

He races to the pool, to feed 

On the silt collected there, 

Dropped by this slowing steed 


His pace is dropping too, 


And, quivering in the mud, 
He gazes up into the sun, 


To see a luscious grub 


Come toppling through the water. 

A glint of silver flashes in his throat, 

And fear drops heavy on his heart, 

As the fisherman sees the bobbing float, 

And draws the panting trout on to the green bank. 


W. McDermorrt. 





The Famous Race of the 
Robert 


E. Lee 
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| Terra steamboating was one of the 
most colourful and rollicking episodes 
that ever heartened the life of this sad planet. 
There really was a glamour about it, felt at 
the time, quite apart from Show Boat and Paul 
Robeson, and Huckleberry Finn. It went 
with raffishness and violent death, but the 
tide of life beat high. There was hope about. 
Men were reckless, exuberant, and gay, and 
the pilots who pitted themselves against the 
enormous river developed a combination of 
skill and nerve like a great matador’s. 

Take the famous race of 1870 between the 
good ship Robert E. Lee and the Natchez, the 
last splendid bang in the whole gaudy epic— 
before the railways came and put steamboats 
out of business. Both ships were coal- 
burners and built on the Ohio River, the Lee 
at Louisville, and the Natchez further up, at 
Cincinnati. The Lee, three years old in 
1870, claimed to be the fastest ship on the 
Mississippi. She had the largest high- 
pressure cylinders ever built in the West— 
the Mississippi still being the ‘West’ then. 
No other ship ever passed her, and, though 
she had never ‘run for time,” she had, without 
trying for it, broken the record for the 
Memphis-Cairo run. 


HARRIS 


The Natchez was brand-new. The model to 
be seen at Cincinnati shows her to have been 
a miracle of baroque exuberance, a riot of 
fretted wood and filigree. She looked like a 
cross between a wedding-cake and an old- 
fashioned mertry-go-round—with a steam- 
organ. A little longer than the Lee, with 
bigger paddle-wheels and smaller cylinders, 
she was said to have a particularly sweet shape 
below the waterline. This dazzling vision 
had just electrified everybody by breaking 
the twenty-six-year-old record for the 1218 
miles’ run against the current from New 
Orleans to St Louis. 

There was terrific excitement. You must 
understand that the people living along the 
river-banks were cut off from the rest of the 
world, without roads or railways, the Missis- 
sippi their only highway, and the Misiissippi 
steamboats the most splendid things, inside or 
out, that most of them ever saw in their lives. 
So there had to be a race. They didn’t live 
by bread alone on the Mississippi by a long 
chalk. Mainstay and cause of the 

they were, 
time off to 
things just for glory, or merely for fun. 
i the Lee, John W. Cannon 
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would not take cither passengers or cargo on 
the race. The deeper a ship lies in the water 
the more power the current has over her. 
Against the current, therefore, the lighter a 
ship is, the better; and the race was to be 
1200 miles against the current. As for 
passengers, they used to upset the steering by 
rushing in a body to one side of the ship and 
tilting her. Cannon stripped the Lee of all 
the gear he could possibly do without, and 
sent the small steamboat Frank Pargoud 
upriver to arrange for coal-barges to be waiting 
for him in midstream at certain points, so that 
he could coal without stopping. 

On the other hand, Tom Leathers, the 
veteran captain of the Natchez, a Southerner 
known to all on the river, coming down 
flushed with triumph and the celebratory 
wines of St Louis, said he would take his 
usual load of cargo and passengers and would 
make all his usual stops. He would shake off 
the Lee, he declared, in the first hundred miles. 
And he would coal in the normal way. In 
view of this handicap, as it seemed, to the 
newer ship, the betting started even. Up in the 
raffish river-towns with French names the 
excitement had reached such a point that 
already over a million dollars had been 
staked. 


"FA om Behe 00 was on Goce et Ge 
start, to write a powerful piece about an 
atmosphere rich with magnolia and decaying 
fish, excited negroes rolling eyeballs and 
singing deep and warm, the mellow-hooting 
steamboats close-packed against the em- 
bankment, their thin twin funnels stretching 
round the crescent curve like a stockade. But 
I must not go beyond the sifted evidence of 
two years’ research. Only remember that 
the blowsy, charming, squalid, fever-haunted 
city of New Orleans lies below the level of 
the river, which is held in by great embank- 
ments or levees; that the river is the colour of 
light chocolate, half-a-mile wide, and, at this 
point, deep; and that all the time it slides 
swirling round the great crescent bend 
towards the sea. No tides here! As the 
song says, it ‘just keeps rollin’ along.’ 

In the late afternoon of 30th June 1870, 
there was an unprecedented concourse of 
people on the wharves. The sun was hot. 
Brass bands were playing and steamboats 
hooting when, at ten minutes to 5 o'clock, the 
Natchez's deep-toned bell was struck and she 
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the Mississippi, a gigantic, violent, but often 
shallow river, full of floating logs, and bred, 
too, for the men who lived by it—pioncers, 
gamblers, aristocrats, the French element 
among whom insisted on exquisite cooking. 
ving no sailing-ships in their pedigree, the 
no masts. Their hulls were little 
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At seven minutes to 5 o'clock both paddles 
of the Natchez smacked into the thick yellow 
water in unison. Her little brass cannon 
barked out. The race had begun! An 
uproar of cheering arose, mingled with 
answering cannon-fire ashore and the hooting 
of steamboats. Then the brass band nearest 
the Natchez’s now empty berth could be heard 
playing * Hail, Columbia,’ and it was seen that 
the Lee had also started. 

As the two vessels first stemmed the current 
and then moved forward through it, the 
negro crews, the red-shirted roust-abouts, 
ran out joyfully on to the fo’c’sles and 
clustered round the capstans. On each capstan 
there shot up a darkie with waving arms, who 
led the others in a song, those on the Natchez 
singing ‘ Molly-ro-gal,’ and those on the Lee 
*I ain't got no money.” 

As the ships gathered speed they would look 
very stately. The twin chimneys in front and 
the curving hump of the paddle-boxes, set 
well back to catch the second swell, would 
make them look like swans. They hugged the 
northern and inner bank of the crescent 
bend, hunting the easy water, then crossed to 
the south and went out of sight. The people 
left behind on the wharves were going to hear 
how the race developed through that new 
invention, the telegraph. 


ITH New Orleans behind them, the 

ships were right out in the open. The 
river, here a mile wide, held them high above 
the flat land. From the upper-decks of the 
Natchez the passengers looked over the 
twenty-foot levee on to an endless expanse of 
sugar-cane, a sea of shimmering silvery-green. 
A lonely tree stood up here and there, with, 
waving from its branches, those grey streamers 
of Spanish moss which are the mark of the 
Deep South. 

When the ships were thirty miles out, and 
driving on towards the setting sun, the Lee’s 
supply-pump broke down. Coming so soon, 
this was a bitter blow. The pump, a weak 
point on all ships, sucked water into the 
boilers straight from the Mississippi, mud and 
all, unfiltered, so that one boiler was always 
out of action, being cleaned. The crew 
patched up the pump with feverish haste, but 
two men had to stay with it till the voyage was 
ended, and the bilge-pumps had to be run to 


free the hull from water. They had to be 
operated at intervals throughout the race. 
The Lee kept station, however, slightly 
behind her rival, and when at sunset the ships 
turned north to rush panting through the 


Jamieson, a lightning (i.e. crack) pilot who 
stood, cigar in mouth and top-hat on head, at 
a wheel so big that half of it was out of sight 
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rammed end-on into the mud—stood just 
under the surface, ready to impale his ship. 
That's why he was worth £5000. 

The world learned next morning how the 
race was going, when, towards 10 o'clock, the 
ships came into view off Natchez, namesake of 
the bigger ship and home town of her captain. 
From the high bluff on which the town is 
perched people could see ten miles down the 
river. And what they saw was the Lee coming 
up ahead of the Natchez—a mile and a half 
ahead, it turned out, as they drew nearer. 

A tow-boat was waiting in midstream with 
the first of the Lee's coal-barges. The Lee 
slowed down; went alongside and grappled 
them to her; took off the coal, in sacks, while 
making half-speed; then cast them off, and 
went pounding ahead. She lost only four 
minutes over the whole process. 

She had also taken aboard the Horns of the 
Mississippi, a pair of antlers which the 
champion steamboat was entitled to fix on 
her pilot-house. They had come from the 
old Princess, then lying at Natchez, which had 
worn them for fourteen years. Both the Lee 
and the Natchez had broken the record to 
Natchez, and whatever the final result the 
Princess was surrendering the antlers now. 

The Natchez, however, was cight minutes 
behind when she arrived, and she lost a further 
cight minutes by having to go in to the wharf 
to coal. No doubt the bags would be whipped 
in with hair-raising speed when she did get 
there, remembering the name of the place! 
This wasn't good enough, so old Leathers 
gave the word, and they telegraphed to 
Memphis, the next coaling-point, to have 
barges towed out for him too. 

Betting started again and was in Lee's 
favour. 


At that second day the Lee kept ahead, 
but never got out of sight of the Natchez. 
They were in lonely country by this time, but 
whenever they passed a log-cabin in a clearing 
there would be a bunch of delirious figures 
dancing on the levee, firing guns, beating 
pans and anvils, waving scarves. And the 
same in the cotton-fields. They passed 
Vicksburg about 6 p.m., the Lee leading by 
nearly four miles. 

Again they were lost to the world. They 
were in the wild Yazoo wilderness, where 
there were no telegraph-offices; on the edge 
of that tragic Yazoo Delta where the characters 
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of William Faulkner and Eudora Welty now 
work out their bitter fate. There was no one 
to watch the race here, except perhaps a silent 
Indian peering from the brake. 

It must have been impressive—the huge 
sinister river, the sighing trees, the cry of the 
whippoorwills, the two pale vessels in fancy- 
dress panting through the night, furnaces 
glaring yellowly out on the water from the 
low main-deck. ‘Instead of making the usual 
noise of machinery,’ said a visiting Scot of a 
boat such as these, ‘the whole ship seemed to 
draw huge soft breaths.’ 

The moon goes down; the mists curl up 
in wreaths; up in his little glasshouse on top 
of everything the pilot of the middle-watch 
peers ahead, looking for snags, looking for a 
sign on the surface that there is a reef just 
below, coaxing the ship to ride up with the 
eddies, hunting the easy water. He steers 
smoothly, as though handling an aeroplane, 
for nothing takes the speed off like dragging 
the rudder across the stern. All the timbers 
creak and groan and shudder. And through 
the tangled branches on the right lie the black 
waters of the Yazoo, the River of Death. 

When they came out again into the world 
of men it was Saturday evening. The Lee 
passed Helena at 4.26 p.m. The Natchez did 
not show up until an hour later. She had 
broken her supply-pump and had had to stop 
for thirty-six minutes to deal with it. Even so, 
she was an hour ahead of her previous record, 
and there was still a long and tricky way 
to go. 

In Memphis, cotton-city booming after 
the Civil War, it was an exciting Saturday 
night. Tugs were standing by to take the 
coal-barges out at 8 p.m., and long before 
that a number of excursion steamboats had 
set off downstream to meet the racers. The 
talk was that the Natchez would have an 
advantage from Memphis to Cairo and the 
betting swung round again. 

The Lee arrived at 11.14 p.m. Greeted by 
the citizens with cannon and fireworks, she 
took her coal on swiftly and was on her way. 
The Natchez was still an hour behind, but this 
time she lost nothing on the coaling. A new 
development now occurred. The river was 
low, and news came that above Cairo there 
was only eight feet of water in the channels! 
For the Natchez, drawing over six feet, this 
would be awkward. 

Cairo is at the point where the clear green 
water of the Ohio joins the muddy waters of 
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eight miles above the town, still in full view, 
she suddenly fetched up with a jerk, slewed 
round broadside to the stream, and stuck! 
Was the river as low as all that? Was she 
stranded? Stuck on a snag? No. Within 
four minutes she was free again, and away. 
The curious thing is that when the Natchez 
came up, out of sight for the first time of the 


dangerous of all. It was the Upper 
Mississippi now, with a new peril to look out 
for—tocks. Just ahead lay the Grand Chain, 


for long only three years. 

She usually blew up, got snagged, caught fire 
—the furnaces, you remember, lay under a 
huge structure of painted wood—or was sunk 
in a fog. But she normally made her building- 
costs twice over in her first year. 

The situation now was that it was 8 o’clock 
in the evening, and dark. The Lee was fifteen 
miles ahead and going well, drawing two feet 
less than the Natchez, but with a defective 


No. 270 


supply-pump and having to pump out her 
bilges periodically. The Natchez had pas- 
sengers aboard and might yet win if anything 
went wrong with the Lee. The river was 
exceptionally and dangerously low. The 
Grand Chain lay ahead. 

At this point a thick fog came down. Both 
ships had to stop. A Southern 


newspaper 
afterwards reported that the Lee ran into a 
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HEY did not know until the Lee got out 

of the fog. Then the tumult of cheering 
which arose, as she shaped for St Louis, told 
them that the race was hers! The New York 
Herald said: 


*The Banks from Carondolet to above 
the city, a distance of six miles, were lined 
with people, and windows and housetops 
filled with enthusiastic spectators. No 
similar event ever caused such excitement 
or brought out such crowds. . . . The trip 
has been an ovation, from first to last, all 
along the river. . . . It is the Greatest Race 
on Record!’ 


She was alongside the wharf-boat by 11.25 
a.m. Her time was 3 days, 18 hours, and 14 
minutes from New Orleans, against a current 
averaging five miles an hour—3 hours and 44 
minutes better than the Natchez’s previous 
time. This time has never been beaten. 

It was computed that there were 30,000 
people on the wharf, and so many citizens 
rushed aboard and up the companionways 
that the boat heeled over and was like to 
capsize. They fixed the antlers, the Horns of 
the Mississippi, firmly on the pilot-house, and 


carried Captain Cannon and the pilots off to a 
civic 


banquet. 

The Natchez, the better ship, arrived in the 
evening at one minute past 6 o'clock, and there 
was some disputation later about claiming an 
allowance for time lost on repairs—even a 
suggestion that the Lee had been assisted by 
the Frank Pargoud and should be disqualified. 
It came to nothing. 

The East had a comment to make on the 
barbaric West. ‘The stupid boat-race on the 
Mississippi,’ said the New York Tribune, 
“has resulted fortunately without loss of life. 


it is none the less an outrage.’ And our own 
Times, not knowing much about it, said: ‘It is 
a miracle that neither blew up.’ 

Thus did the good ship Robert E. Lee win 
the Horns of the Mississippi and become a 
legend and a subject of song. Her namesake, 
the beloved commander of the Confederate 
Armies, died in October following. She herself 
did not end violently. She was stripped to the 
hull nine years later and used as a wharf-boat 
on the Arkansas River. The steamboating 
story had come to an end. 


Faint Echo 


Not of this time or age 

Was born this mind: 

Turn back in years the page, 
Till you may find 


A kindred soul. 


Catch a brief glimpse, or hear 


A distant 


Faint though it seems, the Seer 
Will know he’s found 


A previous role. 


Once and again we come 


In human form. 


Peaceful the way for some, 
For others, storm— 
Till Death takes toil. 


Perchance just once a gleam 


Of vision faint, 


Comes to us like a dream, 
And thus will paint 
The picture’whole. 


Jeanette Joyce. 





Far Though I Be 
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was Committee Day at the prison—the 

second Tuesday in the month. Outside 
the library door, on the long hall mysteriously 
called the ‘flat,’ a row of scrubbed wooden 
chairs awaited the arrival of the applicants. 
Observing them, as the women filed in from 
their exercise, old Mrs Jopling snorted: ‘Lets 
yer sit down now, does they? Lot o’ softies! 
I’ve stood there close on two hours many a 
time, and what did I get at the end of it? 
Half-a-crown and a pair of old stockings. 
Gawd!’ 

An officer emerged from the doorway of 
the matron’s room. ‘No talking, now! Go 
straight through to the work-room and 
laundry—Stuart, didn't you hear me? What 
are you standing about for?’ 

A pale girl in a brown cotton dress turned 
pertly to the oncoming speaker. ‘I’m for 
Committee, Miss.’ 

The officer, young, and harsh with the 
nervousness of inexperience, halted in front 
of her. ‘If I have any more of your imperti- 
nence, Stuart, I shall report you. And you 
know what matron told you on bee gop 
Instead of going out in ten days’ time .. . 

The incompleted sentence trailed ineffectually 
into silence. It was one of little Stuart's 
maddening characteristics that, with her un- 


caring insolence, she always contrived to 
conclude an encounter as victor. She had 


smartly away in the direction of the laundry 
passage. That was rude defiance, and she 
ought to be called back. But it was also 
obedience to the order to return immediately 
to the laundry. What ought one . 


greet the first of the Committee ladies. 
There was a space, between the main 
building and the laundry, where there were 
neither walls nor ceilings. if you were alone, 
you could stand, for at least half-a-minute, 
the 


He 
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prise to see the small brown figure shaping 
through the fog. ‘Thought you were for 
Committee?’ 

Martin was educated and fastidious, with a 
long, thin face, and nostrils that arched dis- 
dainfully at foul language and filthy linen. 
Little Stuart flattered herself by the reflection 
that she must retain at least a remnant of her 
respectable past, since Martin condescended 
to share a table with her. Instinctively, when 
talking to her, she dropped the broader accents 
of dockland and reverted to a Scottish 
intonation. ‘Aye, I'm for Committee, but 
they can't think five minutes ahead of them- 
selves here. In two minutes old Booth’ll 
come crying for me back again on to the 
“flat.” 

Martin folded a coarse shirt with her long 
fingers. ‘And what are you going to get out 
of them? Lay it on thick. They go all senti- 
mental over the Y.P.s.’ 

Annoyance, or possibly her half-minute in 
the brisk air, had tinted Stuart’s cheeks a 
delicate pink. ‘The old b——s! Sitting 
round all safe and self-satisfied. Poking and 
prying and trying to catch you out. I wouldn't 
take a ha'penny off any of them, not if I was 
starving. But Mrs Anderson makes you go, 
if you're a Y.P. You know the stuff: “The 
matron likes Young Prisoners to see the 
Committee. They need help, even if they don't 
think so.” 

The recognisable imitation of the Welfare 
Officer's voice brought a curl to Martin's thin 
lips, but Stuart did not observe it. She had 
reminded herself too vividly of the interview 
in Mrs Anderson's tiny room—the room that 
was merely a cell camouflaged by a carpet, a 
radiator, and a chair with a cushioned seat. 
It had been the only occasion since the day of 
her conviction on which she had felt at a 
disadvantage. The governor, the doctor, the 
matron, the chaplain—she had encountered 
each of them and enjoyed their baffled 
embarrassment at her arrogant effrontery. 
But it was her own eyes that had shied away 
from Mrs Anderson's friendly gaze, her 
retorts that had seemed foolish in reply to that 
cheerful candour. The familiar story of 
Approved School, Borstal, and prison, Mrs 
Anderson had put into an apparently un- 
important parenthesis, and had contrived, 
despite an initial response of sullen mono- 
syllables, to construct a picture of the Border 
village home that had been comparatively 
peaceful until the arrival of a stepfather. 
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about my home. It's decent, and clean. 


Lived in the village for years, the family has. 


separated her from that early life—six years 
of rebellion, excitement, boredom (God, what 
long stretches of boredom!)—till even the 
memory of it had become blurred and scarcely 
credible, like the fantastic charm of an ancient 
photograph. 


*‘CTUART! Stuart!’ ‘Stuart’s wanted.’ 

‘Stuart!’ Female voices—deep, high, 
commanding—echoed her name through the 
laundry mist. 

Martin barked a laugh and nudged Stuart's 
shoulder. ‘There you are! Just as you said. 
Have a good time with the old tabbies. See 
you later.’ 

Faces lifted and turned as Stuart passed, 
faces red and moist with heat and exertion. 
Old Featherstone broke into the tiresome 
Scottish song that it always amused her to 
croak whenever she came across Stuart: 


* Hame, hame, hame, far though I be, 
Hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree. 


Mind your manners, lassie, and tell them 
you're going to be a good girl and give up 
the boys.” 

Stuart pushed her way impassively to the 





It would be a fierce pleasure to face those 
patronising outsiders, and to tell them what 
she had done, and what she intended to go on 
doing. They would have plans for her refor- 
mation—a ‘nice’ hostel; a Salvation Army 


them that she preferred to go 
to hell, and that they could go there too. 
It had been hell for that matter, she reflected, 


had only been fun at first, while Stephen had 
been ashore. Stephen was different from the 
others. He was quiet and clean, and some- 
how made you feel that he respected you, even 
while he took from you all you had to give. 
But Stephen had gone to South America, and 
she had despised his successors even though 
she danced and drank with them. There had 
been the momentary excitement of the Danish 
affair. Sally had enticed her into that. But 
it was beastly being sick in a cabin reeking of 
onions and tar, and the Danish boy Niels had 
turned sulky and ratted on her when it was 
obvious that she could not escape discovery. 
These old Committee women who knew 
nothing, they thought it must be exciting, the 
life you led—exciting and alluring, and evil. 
She had thought so, too, once. And by the 
time that she knew that it wasn’t, it was too 
late to get back. The only alternative was to 
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be a tame cat in one of their ‘rescue’ homes— 
@ tame cat that would for ever be reminded 
of how it got there. . . . 


"TE Wetince Olier’s head appeased sound 
the Committee room door. ‘Marshall, 
please,” and a stout solid woman rose from 
the end chair. There was a rustle of interest 
down the line, and comments, spoken in a 
whisper because the officer in charge had 
moved a few steps nearer. ‘She'll pitch ‘er 
tale all right.’ ‘Who's next?’ ‘How long do 
they keep you?’ 

Stuart became aware that the thin, worried 
littke woman sitting next to her was speaking. 
Beyond the fact that her name was Bryan, she 


The anger in Stuart's breast made temporary 
way for a feeling of pity at the anxious appeal. 
Bryan was old enough to be her mother. 
‘Listen,’ Stuart said. *‘No one on earth can 
stop you from getting out when your time’s 
up—not unless you lose your remission. And 
once you're outside you're free. They can 
talk themselves hoarse in there, telling you 
what to do, but they can't make you do it.” 

Bryan gazed at her uncomprehendingly. 
‘That's right . . . As long as we can get home 
. .. Everyone can make a mistake, can’t they? 
Mrs Anderson said the ladies would know of 

could help me to get bedding 
and mebbes a council house. 


Astonishment caused Bryan to forget her 
timidity. ‘It's shame to you, girl, for saying 
it! Mine’s good bairns. Better’n I deserve. 
And if they weren't I'd still want them back, 


all of you, not so much noise! Don’t let me 
have to tell you again.’ 

It was better not to talk, really. One had to 
collect one’s words and be ready. Marshall 
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had already emerged red, but smiling, and 
another woman had gone into the room. If 
it was only a case of half-a-crown and shoes 
or stockings, they stayed merely a few minutes, 
though Todd, a Y.P. with lank untidy hair, 
would take longer. She had nowhere to go 
and wanted a job. She had had many inter- 
views with Mrs Anderson, whom no doubt 
she had told as often as she had told anyone 
else who would listen to her that she would go 
anywhere, take on anything. 

Looking at Todd now, however, Stuart felt 
suddenly that she understood the reason for 
her tractability. Todd had been reared in an 
orphanage: nobody had ever wanted her. 
From babyhood she had been taught to be 
grateful for the benefits which beings from a 
superior world had bestowed upon her. And 
they would continue to bestow them, with 
accompanying rebukes for her misdemeanours, 
as long as she remained subservient. That was 
the reason, perhaps, for her own feeling of 
fury—that they mistook her for somebody like 


Todd, or if that were impossible in view of 
her record of aggressive impertinence, for 
vulgar little slum tarts like Robson and Peel, 
who had never known, nor desired to know, 
anything but a street-corner existence. 

The solid cell door across the hall at which 


she stared with unseeing gaze seemed to change 
its dirty whiteness to a dark green, and to 
swing open to display the figure of her step- 
father as he confronted her that fateful 
morning of her departure. She had felt then, 
as she felt now, fiercely glad to be able to 
shock him, to see him flinch from her tongue, 
before he had finally told her to go where she 
belonged, and had banged the door in her face. 
She had flounced jauntily to the gate, that low 

squeaking gate that had sung its high-pitched 
| song so many times for her small hands that 
| pushed it, coming with her brothers from 
school, from brambling, from long rambles 
over the moor. She had turned round at the 
gate and seen for the last time the row of 
bright marigolds under the window, while she 
waved a mocking good-bye. How foolish one 
is at fourteen! The neat village, with its grey 
solid cottages bordering the moorland road, 
had looked dull and disapproving to 
adolescent eyes. Respectability seemed a 
dreary word. She was strong, good-looking, 
and rebellious, sick of her stepfather’s per- 
petual nagging. How was she to know that 
it was not the door of her home that had been 
locked against her, but the door of the life 
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satisfaction of administering it lost her a fort- 
night's liberty, and, since the matron attended 


be ashamed of, she says, in wanting a little 
help.” 

*She’s paid to say it.’ Stuart surprised 
herself at the lack of venom, even of convic- 
tion, in her tone. Was she also beginning to 
lose her nerve? She had read somewhere that 
prolonged suspense destroyed resolution. 
But there could be no suspense where there 
was utter indifference to the issue: nothing to 
fear where there was nothing to hope. She 
was admitting to the surface of her conscious- 
ness now the realisation that she hated the 
thought of returning to her dockland life, 
hated it only one degree less than the alter- 
natives offered by the Aid Committee. 

She heard a sudden gasping breath beside 
her, and turned to find Bryan out of her seat 
and scurrying to the library door. And Todd 
had emerged and was stooping to whisper to 
her—a triumphant Todd with a smile showing 
her whole row of discoloured teeth. ‘One of 
the ladies ’as taken me on, as ‘er maid. Said 
she thought I'd suit her. Ever so nice she 
was!" 

Stuart jerked her head away, almost hating 
Todd. ‘The more fool you!’ Silly, gullible 
Todd! But the incident somehow restored her 
own confidence, and it was with perfect com- 
posure that five minutes later she heard her 





records lay in front of the matron: no doubt 
they had been enjoying a recital of her long 
list of offences before she entered. She 
returned their look deliberately, letting her 
eyes travel up one side of the table and down 
the other, and seeing with satisfaction each 
gaze averted as her stare met theirs. Point 
number one in her favour . . . But the lady 


at the head of the table was speaking. ‘Jean 
Stuart? Sit down there, will you, Jean. It's 
Friday week, isn't it, that you go out?’ 

She had imagined herself standing, to let 


fly at them. But it was better still to sit, at 
ease and unconcefned. She flopped into the 
vacant chair at the end of the table, not 
troubling to reply. They knew well enough 
what day she would be di » 

“Have you made any plans about what you 
would like to do?’ 

Like to do! She drew a long breath in the 
silence that followed. This was the moment 
to begin . . . But the lady was speaking again. 
‘Because Mrs Anderson has had a letter. 
Perhaps you would explain to Jean, Mrs 
Anderson?’ 


Mrs Anderson was sitting almost at her 
elbow, with a notebook, pencil, and papers 
on the table before her. Stuart half turned 
her head in her direction. Might as well hear 
first whether it was the Salvation Army or a 
bad girl’s hostel. Mrs Anderson took a sheet 
of paper out of an envelope. Her mutter-of- 
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letters before. Years ago. Nothing came of 
it.’ 

Mrs Anderson seemed to be rereading the 
letter. Her words—worid-shattering words— 
came with cool pauses, in the most casual 
tone. ‘She says she would like you to go 
Your brothers are all married . . . She has no 
one at all.’ 

There was no longer anyone in the room, 
nor anything in the room, but Mrs Anderson 
and herself, and the letter. Her stiff lips 
moved in a question, but her voice came out 
in a whisper. ‘My stepfather—’ 

Mrs Anderson turned a page. ‘Your step- 
father died six months ago. Your mother has 
been trying to get in touch with you. .. . She 


is still in the same house. . . .’ From far away, ~ 


in the deep silence that followed, a voice came ~ 
faintly, the voice that had spoken before. — 
*You think you would like to go back to your 
home, do you?’ 

Stuart moved her eyes from Mrs Anderson, 
and saw in a kind of blur the white smudges 
of faces round the table. But they were only © 
half-real. She nodded towards the voice, 
dumbly, and after what seemed to be another — 
long silence she felt somebody grip her arm. 
Mrs Anderson had risen from her chair, and © 
was pulling her also gently to her feet. ‘I 
expect it's been rather a shock to Stuart, — 
madam chairman, after so many years. If © 
you'll perhaps excuse her now, I'll have a 
talk with her later. There's only the question 
of her fare into Scotland. And I am sure the 
governor will grant that.’ 
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standing. It was nearly five minutes before 
Stuart opened her mouth, speaking urgently 
but low, so that no one could overhear. 
* Martin, tell me honest! Do I look like Robson 
and Peel? Am I too far gone to get back?’ 
Martin surveyed her candidly, her mouth 
moving in its familiar sardonic twist. She 


took some seconds to reply, considering the 
matter. Stuart held her breath. You could 
always count on Martin to tell you straight. 
But when at last she spoke her eyes were kind. 
*Not if you set off at once, kid. Lucky to get 
the chance. You've run it a bit fine, but I 
guess you'll make it.” 


The Problem of King Arthur 
To-day 


LEWIS SPENCE 


T= mass of literature concerning Arthur, 
king or god, now approaches almost 
pyramid-like proportions; the study of his 
myth continues from decade to decade, in 
defiance of wars and revolutions in social 
conditions. The very fecundity of his legend 
in giving birth to so many notable essays con- 
cerning its main problems and issues appears, 
indeed, to make it self-evident that the idea 
which first inspired it can have been no un- 
substantial or unimportant one, but must 
have proceeded from a conception appealing 
to the carly British mind as of vital conse- 
quence. In a word, the controversies con- 
cerning Arthur are so significant of a partial 
realisation of facts of the greatest moment to 
early British history as to make it plain that 
we are gradually approaching a solution 
which will probably revolutionise our views of 
the darkest period in our insular annals. 

That the problem is paramountly a mytho- 
logical one is becoming increasingly clear. 
The ‘personality’ of Arthur, his seemingly 
human status, is obviously of that secondary 
kind which follows upon the long acceptance 
of a great myth. Sir E. K. Chambers, in his 
masterly essay Arthur of Britain, has proved 
beyond doubt that Arthur’s legend is lacking 
in all those factors which are associated with 
precise historical record, while Lord Raglan 
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nature is mythological. 
only does he closely resemble the great stock 
characters of myth in his attributes, but also, 
as Mr Briffault remarks, ‘he has none 
mythological relations.’ His father is 
dragon Uther, his sister the goddess 

his wife the White Lady, his ladylove is 
Morgain the fairy. The Knights of the Round 
Table betray their mythic character by their 
supernatural qualities. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth was the Euhemerus 
of Arthur, transforming the god into the 
human hero in the pages of 
Historia Britonum. A score of 
historians accepted Arthur as a 
or leader, and the Norman-French 
added so many plausible details that at 
every circumstance of the British champion’s 
life was as familiar to the medizval reader as 


has, with equal clarity, revealed that Arthur's 
predominantly 





THE PROBLEM OF KING ARTHUR TO-DAY 


For my own part, I have ventured the 
opinion that Arthur was the central figure of 


rise at a much later time to the belief in a body 
of valiant knights or champions attendant 
upon him. The Britons of the North who 
fought against the Saxons ninety years after 
the supposed date of his death are termed by 
the British bards ‘the warriors of Arthur,’ and 
this allusion seems to strengthen the belief that 
he was a deity who presided spiritually, rather 
than physically, over a military caste whose 
aim was the expulsion of the Saxons. Later 
tradition came to ecuhemerise Arthur, to 
regard him as a human leader, as was in- 
evitable under the influence of a growing 
Christianity. 


F, however, one circumstance seems to me to 

intrude itself on the consideration of the 
student of the Arthurian problem more than 
another, it is the influence of Oriental cults 
upon the legend of the British hero. Such 
cults were well known and established in the 
Britain of Roman and post-Roman times. A 
temple of the Egyptian Isis existed in London; 
another sacred to Mithra stood near what is 


now Cannon Street; at York there flourished 
a temple of Serapis. That the myths of 
Arthur and the Egyptian Osiris have many 
elements in common is becoming a matter of 

knowledge to those familiar with 


ancient Welsh poem *The Spoils 
Annwn,’ or Hades, recounts how Arthur 
his martial company make a raid on 
Underworld for the purpose of bri 
ouneiahenat elaiveneneta 
wisdom upon those who possessed it. 
vessel is Acne 
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This is, 
prototype of the Holy Grail 
Arthurian story. We know that 

such a bowl of plenty had its origin in Egypt 
and that its conception arose from the notion 
that agricultural plenty was associated with 
the annual rise of the waters of the river Nile 
from supposedly mystical sources in the heart 
of Africa. 

With this, we must combine the fact that 
the legends of Arthur and Osiris, the deity 
of the Nile, are almost parallel in their circum- 
stances. The births of both are mysterious, 
both are slain by treacherous and jealous 


the 
later 
idea of 
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Fisher King,’ or ‘Maimed King,’ who lies 
in a moribund state in the Grail Castle is 
certainly Arthur in his Avalon waiting to be 
healed from his wounds by the utterance of 
mystic words, and resembles Osiris at rest in 
his Aalu. The name of ‘Fisher’ or ‘Rich 
Fisher,’ given him in Norman-French romance, 
recalls the fact that Osiris, as god of the Nile, 
was described as ‘the Lord of Fish,’ and, as 
more than one illustrious student of myth has 
declared, the entire Grail story is redolent not 
only of a very primitive nature-myth, but also 
of initiation into the mysteries of a highly 
elaborated nature-cult. 

That the Neo-Platonic mysticism of 
Egyptian Alexandria must have reached 
Britain in the later Roman decades is scarcely 
to be questioned, and that it brought with it 
the myth of Osiris in a bowdlerised version 
characteristic of it appears as more than 
probable. That this again became fused 
with native British myths is equally likely. 
Gottefried of Viterbo, in his Metrical 
Chronicle, speaks of Aurelius Ambrosius, 
the putative founder of the Arthurian cultus, 
as a heathen and a Manichean, who was 
opposed to the Latin church, and this would 
seem to fortify the assumption that he was a 
leader who may well have established such a 
mystical society of military propensity as I 
have alluded to. 


PART from this theory, however, there 

is good reason to believe that the legend 

of a god or hero who slept away the centuries, 
as Arthur is said to have done at numerous 
well-known sites in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, was familiar to British tradition 
at a very carly time. Plutarch tells us 
that Demetrius, an ancient traveller, who 
explored one of the islands of Britain, was 
informed that Cronus slumbered there, 
watched over by Briareus. Demetrius, of 
course, must have substituted a Greek name 
for that of a British deity, but it is startling 
to find that in the first century of our era a 
story so closely resembling that of Arthur 
reposing in his Avalon was current in Britain, 
and it seems probable that the latter was 
merely a modern version of a much more 
ancient Celtic tradition. But this is not all. 
The fragment of what appears to be a native 
British myth referring to the Grail cup 
appears at the commencement of the Conte 
du Graal, the poem which recounts the fortunes 
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agricultural deity who is also said, according 
to Welsh myth, to have harried the Under- 
world, as did Arthur. 


"TB nathclogical cement in tho legends of 
Arthur triumphantly sweeps aside the few 
poor vestiges of ‘proof’ which seem to make 


him a human figure. Like most culture- 
heroes in myth, he fights with giants. . He does 
battle with the legendary Palug cat, and 
hunts the mythic boar Troit. He descends 
into the Underworld, like Orpheus, Osiris, and 
other ‘saviour’ deities of the pagan past. His 
relatives and knights have, nearly all of them, 
been collaied with ancient British gods. His 
tomb, or place of slumber, is situated in scores 
of British neighbourhoods. His enchanted 
sword, Excalibur, has been equated with the 
caladbolg of the Irish Cuchullin. He is, in 





British folklore, the leader of the furious host 
riding in the skies by night, like that of Odin in 
Teutonic legend. In Scottish nursery-rhyme 
we read that 
Arthur o Bower has broken his bands 
And he’s come roaring ower the lands. 


The jingle, of course, has reference to the 
wind, for Arthur was, in all likelihood, a god 
of the firmament and the sun, and the word 
*bower’ is here a corruption of the Scots 
*bowder,’ meaning a blast or squall of wind. 

Arthur can take shape as a crow or chough, 
and thus in Cornish tradition it was a thing 
forbidden to shoot at the birds in question. 
Where he set foot the ground was barren for 
seven years. Thus he was numbered among 
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‘the Three Red Ones of Britain’—that is, the 


with such prodigality as in the case of our 
Have we reached the medial point in the 
solution of the Arthurian problem? It may 
be so, but an immensity of research still awaits 
a new generation of students. It seems to be 
that the topics most favouratile to a successful 
conclusion are to be found in old British 
legend and in the consideration of its resem- 
blance to Egyptian myth, which appears to 
me to afford many striking equivalents to the 
elements of Arthurian epic. 


Ultrasonic Wonders 





MAURICE 


CTENTISTS have been having the time of 

their lives exploring super sound. In fact, 
this new realm of applied science is producing 
results so promising that they are astonishing 
The urge to explore supersonics afresh arose 
from the infestation of reservoirs by seagulls. 
Birds, as well as animals and insects, have 
ears sensitive to supersonic sound, which is 
mute to human hearing. So, in several 
laboratories scientists have been keenly 
studying the artificial application of super- 
sonics, and they have evolved a method of 
producing a high-intensity beam of sound of 
any desired frequency, even up to millions of 
cycles or vibrations a second. These high- 
pitched notes, inaudible to ran, drive birds 
out of range of the beam, indeed Scare away 
every winged marauder within a }-mile radius 
—a supersonic scarecrow. 

Now laboratory tests are proceeding apace, 
the field rapidly widening. The effect of ultra- 
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his magic pipe, and despatches the vermin as 
they respond. 
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have lighted a pipeful of tobacco without a 
match, boiled water, burned up cotton-waste, 
lifted small balls and coins and suspended 
them in mid-air. Amateurs like Heywood are 
intensely busy working out applications of 
supersonics to their own personal problems. 
A useful one in the motoring field is an auto- 
sonic garage-door opener. Arrived home, the 
driver presses a button on his dash, an ultra- 
sonic beam emits a silent whistle whose 
vibration is picked up by a small microphone 
above the garage, starts a motor which opens 
the door, and switches on the light. 

There are happy possibilities with food. 
Ultrasound should soon be giving us 100 per 
cent sterilised milk. By treating cane-sugar 
with a frequency of 723,000 vibrations per 
second a Hungarian chemist has obtained 
other kinds of sugar as well. The experiments 
of some Russian scientists in treating food- 
plant seeds with ultrasonic waves is being 
further developed, with results that are already 
sensational. Research reports show that seed- 
potatoes thus treated flower earlier and yield 
nearly 50 per cent more. Some of the legu- 
minous vegetables — especially peas—triple 
their yield. The treatment promises startling 
effects on the world’s future vegetable food- 
supplies. 

As it is possible to boil an egg with in- 
audible sound-waves, a good deal of other 
cooking could be done without external heat. 
Thus supersonic energy may also be utilised 
to create the warmth for house heating and, 
according to the distinguished scientist Sir 
Edward Appleton, to banish one of the worst 
drudgeries of the home—clothes laundering. 
High-frequency vibrations, thinks Sir Edward, 
could shake the dirt out of fabrics and help 
to emulsify it in the soap-suds. Practical 
work on this principle is, in fact, going on in 
the British Laundries Research Association's 
laboratories at Hendon. F. C. Harwood, the 
Association's director, predicts that, when the 
results are known to the world, the combined 
ingenuity of engineers and supersonics 
scientists will soon produce a machine into 
which soiled clothes would be poured at one 
end, and emerge at the other, supersonically 
cleaned, dried, ironed, and pressed, t 
mechanically covered in cellophane wrappings. 

In a related province of house chores, 
awaiting a patent, is an ultrasonic vacuum- 
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in the successful treatment of skin diseases 
such as boils and carbuncles, caused by 
infection by staphylococci. If applied to 
surgery, some tricky operations, now per- 
formed by the surgeon's knife, may be carried 
out with an instrument charged with high- 


peaceable apparatus which produces the all- 
effective whistle, the equipment was hidden on 
a pd eis a pointing down a street. No 


activated to set up vibrations at high speed; 
the sound-waves thus created can be made to 
slaughter millions of germs in a second. 
Victory favours the waves, even though new 
bacteria in the human system may muster 
75 :000,000,000,000 within twenty-four hours. 





a host of other fascinating sounds, many 
beautiful bird-notes and much bird conversa- 
tion which are now inaudible to us. Canaries, 
in particular, are rich in these supersonic notes. 
Most of the lower creatures are at least 
ten times more sensitive to sound than humans. 
A keen-eared man hears a watch-tick up to 
4 feet, but a dog can detect it at 40 feet. In 
both spheres it is not the ‘loudest’ noise that 
makes the most din—that is, the greatest air 
disturbance. Thunder comes fourth among 
the loudest noises to human ears, but the most 
intense is an aeroplane motor close up. Only 
massed noises at close range can beat it. 
About sixty-nine years ago the world heard 
the loudest sound it has known—the explosion 
that followed the eruption of the volcanic 
island of Krakatao, in the Dutch East Indies. 
Krakatao had been quiescent for two hundred 
years, then early one afternoon in August 
1883 it seemed to sailors on near-by ships 
that the whole island rocketed heavenward. 
A few moments afterwards came the sound 
—an car-splitting, sustained cannonade. 
Steadily the deafening racket gathered momen- 
tum. To southern Australia, 2200 miles away, 
it sounded like artillery fire. It took four 
hours for the sound, still thunderous, to reach 
the 3000-miles-distant island of Rodriguez. 
Resulting tidal-waves travelled half round the 
earth. The coasts of Java and Sumatra were 
inundated, islands in between were almost 
submerged. Nearly 300 villages were de- 
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A question which naturally comes to mind 
is: What do supersonic waves sound like? 
The detector reveals them as a rapidly recur- 
ring series of intensely shrill, warbling whistles. 
Many of the lower creatures must, we suppose, 
communicate with one another in tones which 
are at that sonic level. Probably that is why 
a dog answers more readily to an artificial 
whistle which produces a near-supersonic 
shrill than to a police or referee's or lip-made 
whistle. A sheepdog handler is in perfect 
harmony with his animal with the aid of such 
a whistle, which, though of low intensity, is, 
nevertheless, extremely high in pitch. 
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Stanmore Common 


Alone I walked on the Common. 
But lonely? Oh no! 

A frolicsome breeze 

Tickled the trees, 

Who delighted to please, 
Gave me mine ease, 

And offered their shades 

For my leisure, 

Their glades for my pleasure. 
But lonely? Oh no! 

My loves are soft-feathered, 
Their souls are untethered ; 
They flit to and fro, 

And twit me their foe, 

But suspicion of wink 

They dip wing to blink, 
Then up to their perches, 


Among the frail birches, 
They g0, 

Nor know 

How shy am I, 

Nor why. 

But lonely? Oh no! 

Sweet grasses caress, 

And dainty ferns press 

Their greenery round me, 
And whisper in ear, 

Here is no fear 

Of solitude drear 

Where one wanders a stranger. 
But stranger here? No! 
And lonely here? No! 
Stranger here? Lonely here? 
Never! No, never! 
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Ramazan 





Brigadier-General Sir TERENCE KEYES 


E courtroom on the pearl island of 

Bahrein was a long, narrow, high room, 
with walls of oatmeal-coloured plaster made 
from crushed coral. The lower two feet of 
them were crumbling away like a lump of 
sugar standing in a saucer of water. The 
upper part streamed with sweat. So low on 
the coral rocks was the British Agency built 
that the moisture seeped up from the 
foundations. 

Outside the sweltering court the sea lay 
like a bar of lead against the beach, piled 
with banks of rotting seaweed. There was 
not a palm-tree, but the walls of the building 
threw a blue-black shadow on the court- 
yard of dazzling coral sand. 

Upon a dais at one end of the room I sat— 
the British Agent and Judge of the Court— 
clad, as to the upper man, in a short-sleeved 
muslin tunic that the Arabs call a dish-dasha! 
It adhered to my body like a plaster. 

There was no punkah in the sweating court. 
The mere playing of damp air against a damp 
body could give no relief. An old chaprassi 
stood beside me, whose sole duty it was to 
fold up pads of blotting-paper and put them 
under my right forearm so that I should not 
smear what I had written, taking them away 
as soon as saturation point was reached. 
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The litigants stood in a row against the wall, 
waiting for their cases to begin. The walls 
streamed; the witnesses sweated; the smell 
of decaying seaweed drifted in from the 
shore. The scene was not the Pearl Island 
of a poet's fancy. 


E first case to be dealt with on the register 

that morning was a series of complaints 
filed by tradesmen against a gigantic Negro, 
a pearl-driver—Mahbruk the Fortunate One. 
He had struck it lucky in the first month's 
fishing. 

That year, Ramazan, the sacred month of 
fasting, had fallen within the pearling season 
and all the boats had come in from their 
cruises to lie up for the twenty-eight days until 
the new moon. The owners and captains of 
the pearling dhows were too strict in the 
observance of their faith to work during the 
holy month. Mahbruk’s boat had made a 
wonderful catch before Ramazan, and, 
contrary to the usual custom, there had been 
an interim share-out, at which Mahbruk had 
received the enormous sum of twelve 





could not understand why he would not pay 
them. 

The dhows were due to go out again in the 
morning, as soon as the new moon had been 
seen in the sky, but Mahbruk had sworn to 
his creditors that he had not a single rupee 
wherewith to pay his debts. 

He was a magnificent specimen of the 
Gulf Negro, with a most jovial cast of counten- 
ance. He radiated good humour and well- 
being. His huge frame was decked in the 
robes of a high-class Arab, with a gold- 
mounted dagger at his waist, and he towered 
above the witnesses and merchants like a tree. 
The sons of Ham have a peculiar odour of 
their own and, when they are prosperous, 
smear coconut-oil all over their bodies and 
hair: but he exuded attar of roses as well—a 
horrible combination with the musty smell of 
Negro steaming with sweat in his unaccus- 
tomed clothes. The stench of drying fish 
and decaying seaweed filtered in through the 
doors. The smell in court was indescribable. 

Here was a man whose pay in the labour 
market would have been fifteen rupees a 
month, who had spent twelve hundred rupees 
in cash and had also run up debts to the 
extent of three hundred rupees, a hundred 
times more than his ordinary income! He 
had bought three Arab burnouses, with head- 
dresses complete; fourteen sheep, roasted 
whole, for his fourteen dinner-parties; eight 
eighty-two-pound sacks of flour; seven two- 
maund bags of rice; and not only one dozen 
tins—but a dozen cases, each containing sixty- 
four tins of the best Californian peaches. 
Mahbruk had a sweet tooth! 


AHBRUK beamed with good humour 
and cackled, and cracked his finger- 
joints one by one, as the claims against him 
were being read by the clerk of the court. 
He was childishly delighted at all the attention 
he was attracting, cheerfully admitting all the 
claims against himself without examining any 
of them. He chuckled, and rolled his eyes, 
and said there were many other debts besides 
the ones already mentioned, including one to 
the goldsmith who had sold him the gold- 
mounted dagger at his waist. The flagging 
perspiring court came to life at the sound of 
his voice and the exuberance of his personality 
invaded the whole place. 
*See here, Mahbruk,’ I said at last, getting 
down to it. ‘You seem to have spent sixty- 


MAHBRUK’S RAMAZAN 


five rupees a day during Ramazan, and your 
ordinary wages could not be more than one 
rupee a day at the very most.’ 

“If the Lord says so, it is true. The Lord 


to sea and crooning their non-stop shanty: 
Hulloh! Jelli-belli-omelette ! 
Hulloh! Jelli-belli-omelette ! 


Negro boatmen and divers sing unceasingly 
as they work, but the divers would never 
tell me the meaning of the words. They 
would roll on the ground with delight when I 
repeated what they sounded like to me. 

I made a fresh start. ‘Well,’ I pursued, 
“how deo you think you are going to square up 
all these debts?" 

The remembrance of his villainies seemed to 
fill Mahbruk with nothing but pleasure. He 
was at no loss at all. He laughed and cracked 
his finger-joints and rolled his i 


Fitacsie 


| 


cord was twisted; witnesses and official inter- 
preters; the court usher. A white-coated 
khitmaigar with great solemnity brought me 
some barley-water on a tray; the old chaprassi 
supplied me with a fresh pad of blotting-paper. 
The bills were then examined in detail. 
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bought to feast my own Arab friends, and the 
butcher in acknowledging this said he had 
been obliged to take the uncertainty of 
Mahbruk’s payment into consideration. I 
was beginning to point out that he would get 
an attachment order on the payments due to 
him after the next catch, when a well-known 
pearl-broker came forward, whose case was 
next on the list. He gravely stated that 
Mahbruk would get another instalment of 
money on the last share-out. He had 
examined the catch and knew. 

The butcher reduced his price. The 
Persian grain-merchant from whom Mahbruk 
had ordered eight eighty-two-pound sacks of 
flour for his fourteen dinner-parties reduced 
his also. But the Indian general merchant 
would not come down one anna for his many 
tins of luscious Californian peaches. 


HEN all the complaints were at last 

filed against him, I pressed Mahbruk to 
tell me how he had really spent the money that 
he had received in cash. Mahbruk's delight in 
this tale was so vociferous, and his Arabic 
became so difficult, that even the official 
interpreter was often at fault, but the glorious 
fact emerged that he had got through the one 


thousand two hundred rupees in two days! 
Stemming the torrent of words I tried to get 


down to bedrock. ‘Well, now,’ I said, ‘how 
did you start to get through all this money?’ 

Words can hardly express the smile that 
now radiated from Mahbruk’s countenance. 
“I married a girl.’ 

“How much was that?’ 

“She cost five hundred rupees.” 
‘Repentance! Repentance! 
three times the proper bride-price.’ 

‘Oh, ho, ho, ho!’ roared Mahbruk, de- 
lighted. ‘Ho, ho! We had such a feast!’ 
He gave a sign of reminiscent satisfaction. 
Then his voice took on an almost solemn 
depth as he added with tremendous pride in 
what, for Mahbruk, might be considered 
almost a whisper: ‘1! dressed her in silks.’ 

I continued relentlessly. ‘Those clothes 
you are wearing, what about them? They 
must have cost something. And what's to 
become of your wife now that you haven't got 
a rupee left and are going out to the 
pearl-banks again? What will you do about 
her dowry?’ 

But this was perfectly simple. The only 
difficulty was in understanding why such a 
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That was 


in the courtyard and the sound of a shrill 
feminine voice. ‘She's outside!” Mahbruk 
cried excitedly, swinging round. ‘Will the 
Lord tell her to come in?’ 

No permission or persuasion was needed, 
however, for there was a small commotion 
in the doorway, and with many excited giggles 
and explosions a merry little negress now 
burst into the room. She wasn't going to be 
out of the fun any longer. She could scarcely 
stop laughing for a second. The black burka 
of the high-class Arab lady she was wearing 
was rather beyond her powers of manage- 
ment, and she had not yet caught the art of 
holding it together over her trousseau silks, 
already plentifully smeared with grease; and 
the mixture of cheap soap, cheap scent, and 
coconut-oil with which she was lavishly 





again, handing the stones with many giggles to 
Mahbruk, who was himself jabbering so much 
we could scarcely distinguish the three fatal 
words. It took only a few seconds, and was 
a8 merry as any wedding | have ever seen. 


MARRIED PALS OF BIRD LIFE 


And so ended a glorious month! 

The divorce procession went out, and I 
could still hear the crews of the pearling 
dhows which were moored outside getting 
ready for sea, and singing their Negro shanty. 


Married Pals of Bird Life 





DUGALD MACINTYRE 


WHEN ravens pair, it is for life, and, in 
winter, the mated couples roost to- 
geth¢r near their old nests. From afar I used 
to watch raven couples arrive each evening 
at their roosting-places, wheel above them 
in croaking flights, then drop to roost. 

It was. interesting to observe the married 
pals emerge from their sleeping-quarters in 
the mornings. Ravens are not early risers, 
and the sun is well up before they wing their 
ways from the desolate cliffs which are their 
homes to the open country, which, as the 
haunt of sheep and deer and game, provides 
carrion for the ravens all the year round. 

In the autumn season the raven couples 
give courting displays on their passages from 
their roosting-places to their hunting-grounds. 
The male raven pursues his mate closely for 
miles, making apparently furious efforts to 
catch her up, and croaking all the time. 

Male ravens talk to themselves occasionally. 
Once, when well hidden in a cave of the Mull 
of Kintyre I heard a male raven, which carries 
a beard, give a recitative in which moorland 
common sounds were reproduced to perfection. 

At the actual nesting-period of the raven, 
which may be as carly as February, both 
parents show their anxiety when intruders 
near the nest, but, when the intruders are 

it is quite usual to see the male 
i "s return to i 


satisfied croaks, and is gone at great speed, 
to resume his endless quest for carrion. 


HEN I was watching near a raven’s nest 

on one occasion, the male appeared 

over the cliff-edge. He carried something 

round and heavy in his beak, and, starting 

violently at sight of me, he dropped the newly- 

severed head of alamb. Another male raven 

brought in a huge chunk of sheep’s liver; a 
third’s contribution was part of a greyhen. 

When grouse are sickly and diseased, their 

emaciated carcasses lie untouched by the 
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While ravens actually find carrion by sight, 
and not at all by scent, they have quite good 
noses. Scent ascends certainly, but it is also 
wind-blown, so that a high-flying bird is little 
likely to scent a carcass. I saw a raven 
descend to examine a small tuft of sheep's 
wool, and another came down to a patch 
of mallard drake feathers on the heather, 
where a peregrine falcon had struck down 
the mallard a month before, as I had seen. 


Aves, being married pals, have a 
much better chance of survival than 
single birds. The male bird has a constant 
care for the safety of his spouse, and he, 
consults his mate as to the wisdom of each 
risky enterprise. The hen bird, on her part, 
absolutely relies on warnings, however distant, 
given by her husband. At his command, she 


The Snicket 


A Rustic Idyll 


W. MURRAY MARSDEN 





For some of us dwellers in provincial 
suburbia this little, rude, rutty, grass- 
grown pathway, winding some furlong or so, 
between hedges part ancient and part modern, 
has a special significance. We cherish it, 
indeed, beyond the surrounding smug-faced 
roads of the ‘estate,’ more viable though they 
be, with their verges of turf and their (fairly) 
ornamental trees. 

Our sentiment—or perhaps it is just an 
expression of some surviving point of law—is 
buttressed, at the one end, by a set of three 
rough, but oaken, posts. At the other end, 
the Snicket user is confronted by a mirror, 
and all to warn her how thoroughly and how 
dangerously the ancient road, out of which it 
once so quietly turned, has been improved. 
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fall of snow, indeed, it may be better to go 
where the horses went. 
One last hint as to surface, then. There are 


selves. For the rest, the hedges are chiefly of 


modern privet, with some hawthorn, rather 


and by lowlier creatures, too, as toads and 
stag-beetles, it is held in good esteem. There 
is mostly quiet there, with gardens and 
orchards on either hand, and houses are not 
too near. The observant wayfarer, passing 
slowly along in the ‘time of the singing of 
birds,’ can never tell what she may hear or 
see, up in the elms or down in the lower 
growth. 

And there was once a strip of rough ground 
which even afforded trilobite fossils. Along 
the foot of the old hedge a number of the 
hardier old-timers still keep their station—as 
hedge-parsiey, stitchwort, speedwell, cleavers 
(of course!), and chance a tough tangle or 
two of . Something here for both 
birds and butterflies when they come along. 
Nettles, a patch or two, where peacock and 


THE SNICKET 


its own inventions; that it once—under 
Providence (which means Foresight)—had a 
say in things, how they should be for the 
children of men. 

It may be you will seem to hear—if the 
Snicket's spell has been working—the rumble 
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Twice-Told Tales 





XVIIT.—No. 12 


{From Chambers'’s Edinburgh Journal of June 1852] 


HAD one good and true friend—a fellow- 
workman, who used sometimes to spare 
an hour to visit me, and he took great delight 
in cultivating an acquaintance with No. 12. 
As if attracted by a kindred spirit, he never 
passed his bed without pausing to offer his 
cordial salutation; and then he would 
whisper to me: ‘He is a saint on earth; and 
not content with gaining Paradise himself, 
must win it for others also. Such people 
should have monuments erected to them, 
known and read of all men. In observing 
such a character, we feel ashamed of our own 
happiness—-we feel how comparatively little 
we deserve it. Is there anything I can do to 
prove my regard for this good, poor No. 12?’ 
‘Just try among the bookstalls,’ I replied, 
‘and find the second volume of that book you 
see him reading. It is now more than six years 
since he lost it, and ever since, he has been 
obliged to content himself with the first.’ 
Now, I must premise that my worthy friend 
had a perfect horror of literature, even in its 
simplest stages. He regarded the art of 
printing as a Satanic invention, filling men’s 
brains with idleness and conceit; and as to 
writing—in his opinion, a man was never 
thoroughly committed, until he had recorded 
his sentiments in black and white for the 
inspection of his neighbours. His own success 
in life, which had been tolerable—thanks to 
his industry and integrity—he attributed al- 
together to his ignorance of those dangerous 
rts; and now a cloud swept across his lately 
beaming face as he exclaimed: ‘What! the 
good creature is a lover of books? Well, we 
must admit that even the best have their 
failings. No matter. Write down the name 
of this odd volume on a slip of paper; and it 
shall go hard with me, but I give him that 
gratification.’ 
He did actually return the following week 
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with a well-worn volume, which he presented 
in triumph to the old invalid. He looked 
somewhat surprised as he opened it; but our 
friend proceeding to explain that it was at my 
suggestion he had procured it in place of the 
lost one, the old grateful expression at once 
beamed up in the eyes of No. 12; and with a 
voice trembling with emotion, he thanked the 
hearty giver. 

I had my misgivings, however; and the 
moment our visitor turned his back, I asked 
to see the book. My old neighbour reddened, 
stammered, and tried to change the conversa- 
tion; but, forced behind his last intrench- 
ments, he handed me the little volume. It was 
an old Royal Almanac. The bookseller, 
taking advantage of his customer’s ignorance, 
had substituted it for the book he had de- 
manded. I burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter; but No. 12 checked me with the 
only impatient word I ever heard from his 


And so the old almanac was carefully 
preserved beside the volume of poetry it had 
been intended to match; and the old invalid 
never failed to be seen turning over the leaves 
whenever our friend happened to enter the 
room. As to him, he was quite proud of its 
success, and would say to me each time: ‘It 
appears I have made him a famous present.” 
Thus the two guileless natures were content. 





MARLINESPIKE 


| SOMETIMES wonder if ship's apprentices 
nowadays still suffer from the pangs of 
perpetual hunger that I went through whilst 


serving my time in the old steam-tramps of 
the early nineteen hundreds. I don’t think I 
had left the maternal arms, joined my ship, 
and got over my seasickness more than a week 
before the gnawings of hunger seemed to be 


my constant companion. Indeed, in all the 
years of my apprenticeship, I cannot recall 
ever being unable to manage a snack, no 
matter what it was. 

At first my gorge would jib at the ghastly 
emanations from the galley. Salt pork and 
beef, together with a spoonful or so of leaden 
peas that nothing short of a week's sousing in 
sulphuric would have softened, was my por- 
tion for many a day. And I, the pampered 
son of an indulgent mother, would thought- 
fully dismember portions of the less unwhole- 
some lean from the utterly disgustixg fat and, 
not breathing too deeply, chew the matter 
over. 

I can without the least difficulty envisage 
myself at the galley door, complete with 
enamel plate and mug, hoping against hope 
that some more toothsome dainty would be 
forthcoming than the eternal beef or pork, 
only to see the cook—who was one-eyed and 


hated small boys anyway—grasp a large 
hooked instrument from a rack and plunging 
it into a witches’ cauldron dredge forth some 
vile portion of cow or pig as the case might 
be, eyeing me sternly the while and fully pre- 
pared to browbeat me should I have the temerity 
to comment upon his piéce de résistance. 

Sometimes there were afters — succulent 
sago-pudding that adhered to the plate like 
strong glue and had almost to be gnawed off 
the spoon; or perhaps rice-pudding, a stodgy 
mass, sparsely populated with anzamic-looking 
raisins that burst like watery, tasteless grapes. 
Where the food, if food it could be called, 
was obtained, the saints only knew, for I have 
never seen its like before or since. 

Then there was the tea! This was a really 
amazing fluid. We knew it was tea because 
the cook said so! I will not say it was black in 
colour, because that would be untrue, but it 
was what might be termed a near-black, with 
its surface plentifully besprinkled with a 
flotsam of pale straw-coloured stalks. When 
one applied the sugar and condensed milk and 


nove hase tay Seth 
man, talk of stun 
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fished out an innocent stalk with his teaspoon, 
but what he would have called our choice 
“Crew Ceylon’ heaven only knows. 

Taken as a whole, our bread wasn't too bad. 
Swivel Bye, the cook I mentioned before, 
turned out a pretty fair cob when he liked. He 
used to be out of his bunk at four in the 
morning on breadmaking days, and I can tell 
you, to see Swivel in the tropics, stripped to 
his undervest and pants, with perspiration 
splashing, lamming into a batch of dough was 
a sight worth seeing. He used to make his 
own yeast too. This appeared to be a pre- 
paration from potatoes. I know there was a 
mystic formula, for he was most secretive 
about the matter and kept his pots, well tied 
down with ropeyarn, hidden away in a locker. 
Maybe the ingredients wouldn't bear too close 
an inspection! 

Apart from thieving an occasional slice of 
bacon or one of the cabin eggs as opportunity 
offered, I failed to rise to any great heights of 
maritime robbery on my first ship. This, I 
think, was mostly due to the keenness of 
Swivel’s remaining eye. One could never be 
quite certain whether that roving optic was 
focused upon one or on, say, the steak he 
might be frying at the time. He could shift 
its angle from port to starboard with such 
diabolical rapidity that it was really most un- 
safe to attempt any pilfering whilst he was in 
the vicinity. Also, I fear, he was not of a 
trusting disposition, so when I got transferred 
to another of the company's ships I was not 
sorry. 


| JOINED my new ship at Cardiff and found 
her to be a big three-masted turret-built 
craft, and I wondered if the work would be 
as hard and the food as bad as usual. I was 
pleased to find that there was a fellow- 
apprentice, however —a first voyager. We 
soon chummed up, and I found he hailed 
from Chatham or Rochester, I forget which, 
and in thirteen months, which time the trip 
lasted, I think we got up to more devilry 
than is usual amongst ship’s apprentices. 

The cook on this ship was a fiery little Irish- 
man, with a passionate devotion to whisky, 
a sour disposition when sober, and a fiend’s 
own temper. I cannot ever recall seeing a 
man whose eyes so smouldered with wrath; 
it was as much as one's life was worth to cross 
him in any way. Many a morning I've said 
‘Good morning, Cooky!" in an affable way 
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dove to its mate. It was I w 

that I heard the steward calling him 
what is more, I followed him along 
to make sure that he really attended 


them out fast enough! In fact, so 
the matter seem that he didn't 


Liteny dusugh eupudeh tosumnenttatly 
to a burning decision to give the other 
precedence after all, only to return after a 
moment to the original one. Altogether, I 
understood he was never in so undecided a 
state of mind in his life before! 


ethene wt cher 8 
the cabin. The names he called those un- 
fortunate sausages gave me hopes for a 
moment that he would not require any. But 
I was completely mistaken in this, for he 
swallowed his resentment together with them. 


[DURING one of cur foraging affiuye one 
night, we discovered that the steward 





had a habit of leaving the pantry port ajar. 
As we knew the ins and outs of the pantry to 
a hair, hardly a moment passed before we 


' - - 
make his last that time, I'm afraid that in 
spite of all good resolutions to the contrary 
Cecil and I had often difficulty in making ours 
last longer than five minutes after we had got 
hold of it—in fact, to this day no tin is safe 
in my custody, so fond I am of it. 

However, to return to the pantry, or the 


rasped my cyelid off with the j 

the lid, we looked into the future and 

the tin. This action on our part was 
heroic. The temptation to finish the lot 
and there was great, though our not doing so 
paid us handsomely, for many a mouthful of 
sticky milk we robbed from that supply after- 
wards. 

A little later on during the voyage, when 
we were loading in New York, the Irish 
steward started on a prolonged binge. I was 


table, wash up, etc., the Greek cook doing the 
real work of the steward in addition to his 
own. This sounded quite too good to be 
true, and when the mate handed the keys over 
to me I just about dropped them in sheer 
amazement. 

Cecil simply guffawed with cynical laughter 
when I broke the news to him. ‘What,’ says 
he, ‘put you in charge of the grub! D’ you 


ALL’S GRIST 


earmarked ‘Apprentices Stores.’ 

Dozens of times I walked aft to our room 
during the next few days with supplies stuffed — 
under my shirt. Sometimes it would be just 
a couple of eggs, or maybe a few odd slices of 
cold mutton. Once I got away with about two © 


lamp from one of the anchor lights. 
a wearisome time to cook, and 
bolted it half-raw. 

It must be understood that this thieving was — 
spread over some days, about a week in fact. — 
At first I thought I would be lucky if the — 
steward remained incapable for just a couple 
of days, but I was to be more fortunate. On 
the second morning he staggered into the 
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that... 
find it.’ 

Nothing suited my book better and I was 
most solicitous in waking him gently cach 
morning. At first I only gave him a moderate 
dram of whisky, but as time went on I 
increased the dose until the mixture was more 
whisky than tea. Even he whistled one 
morning over the brew and told me he rather 
fancied I'd overdone it, though I noticed he 
got it down without much difficulty. Anyway, 
I made certain that he always went ashore in a 
good mood every morning. 

Still, all this was too good to last, and soon 
the Old Man came to the end of his patience 
and rousted him out of his bunk without 
ceremony. I recall that voices were raised and, 
I think, blows struck. I distinctly remember 
the steward mentioning, amongst other trifles, 
that he had grave doubts concerning the 
legality of the Old Man's parentage. Pre- 
sumably he was put out by being awakened 
before his usual hour. Whether the outburst 
annoyed the skipper, I never knew. He wasn't 
the sort to take me into his confidence. But 
the next day our little steward departed, com- 
plete with baggage and whisky-bottle. He 
gave us two apprentices five dollars, though. 
Bless his kind Irish heart wherever he is. 


. again referring to the skipper, ‘will 


T appeared that stewards were difficult to 

find in New York at that time, but cooks 
were plentiful, so we shipped a new one and 
promoted our Greek food-spoiler to take our 
Irish friend's place. 

It wasn't very long before our private 
accumulation of stores showed distinct signs 
of coming to an end, but, what was worse, we 
were left with appetites for cabin food which 
there was no hope of satisfying. When my 
shipmate came back from the galley one noon 
with the usual salt-beef, instead of heaving it 
over the side with the customary sailor's fare- 
well, we were compelled to swallow our disgust 
and the beef together. Things had come to a 
pretty pass, we moaned, when we had to come 
down to this garbage again! Even the 
consolation of the milk tin was denied us, for 
the cautious Greek had a habit of carefully 
screwing up every port at night. 

Hunger and despair were to be our portion, 
it would seem, until I accidentally discovered 
one night, whilst nosing about on deck, that 
our Grecian friend had a snore like the bellow 
of a wounded bull. It seemed to blast its 
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his mouth wide open and hands clasped 
across his middle, it seemed in the half-light as 
though he squeezed himself like a pair of 
bellows each time the snore blared forth. 
For a few brief moments I stood in admiration. 

At length my eyes fell on some glittering 
object on the settee. Could it be possible that 


terror!’ Well, that was me! For a second or 
so I stood motionless, wondering if the beggar 
had awakened and was looking at me. Judge 
of my relief, however, when a soft, di 
snore again oozed forth and I 

was well. Such had been the shock, 

that I had half a mind to put the 

and clear out, but, realising that a faint 
never yet won a tin of corned-beef or 
resolved to carry on. 

The rest of the job was easy. simpl 
walked to the pantry, opened the 
locked myself in and grabbed as much as 
could get away with. Tucking the ends 
my trousers inside my socks, I slacked awa 
my belt and just poked everything 





was awkward, and I had to lift my right 
over first and drag the left after. The 


across the deck. However, fortune favoured 
me and I managed to arrive safely. 

Although Cecil resented being awakened in 
his watch below, the sight of a tin of sardines 
soon brought him round. When I had finished 
discharging, and he viewed the pile of viands, 
his delight knew no bounds. In fact, we had 


calmly opened the door and tossed them on 
the settee whilst he was in the middle of one 
of his more violent passages. He never even 
missed a beat! 


HETHER I boasted overmuch to my 

shipmate regarding my prowess, I 
cannot remember. But the next night, whilst 
asleep off watch, I was rudely awakened by 
having a tin of gooseberry jam thrust into my 
ribs and seeing a bunch of keys dangling in 
front of my eyes, whilst Cecil's triumphant 
face appeared across a neatly-stacked consign- 
ment of stores! For a moment I thought he'd 
decided to have a game of shops with the 
supplies I'd brought home the previous night, 
but when I realised that he'd stolen another 
and bigger haul than I'd done I felt it was up 
to me to grin and, if possible, outdo him at 
the next opportunity. 

Matters had now become a trifle dangerous, 
however, for the next day the steward called 
me aside and asked if I could account for the 
way the stores were disappearing. ‘Things,’ 
he said, ‘which I get ready to give cook for 
the day’s food have somehow gone. Quite 
gone!’ 

I looked suitably astonished as I cudgelled 
my brains. ‘Ah!’ I answered, as a lie came to 
mind, ‘I expect it’s the Old Man! He’s got 
a master-key for every lock in the ship. I 
expect he felt like a snack and came down and 
helped himself. He often does, you know. 
Though I wouldn't mention it to him, of 
course,’ I added as an afterthought. This, 
when I came to think it over, was about the 
best thing I could have said, for the steward 
feared the Old Man like the archfiend himself, 


ALL’S GRIST 


and I believe if every bit of food in the ship 
had been missing he would have said nothing 
for fear of offending. 

When a few days had passed, and I con- 
sidered that I had safely lulled any suspicions 
in the steward’s mind, I thought it time to 
start operations again. I knew now that I 
would have to be more circumspect in what 
I pilfered. What I wanted was to take some- 
thing of such a character that Cecil would give 
up the struggle of trying to beat me. Anyway, 
at three a.m. one morning, as I came off 
fo'c’sle-head watch I went through the usual 
procedure of the handing over of the keys 
and determined to have a good look around. 

It’s true we were getting near the end of 
the voyage, but, even so, that pantry looked 
so confoundedly bare that I thought I'd have 
to tote a sack of beans aft for Cecil to think 
over, when all of a sudden I spotted it! How 
I'd managed to overlook such a thing before 
was surprising, for there in a corner, covered 
with a sack, stood a magnificent cheese! At 
first I thought of cutting out the centre, 
leaving the rind intact as a show-piece; then, 
again, it seemed a crime to mutilate it, for 
cheese is, and always has been, a weakness of 
mine, so picking it up—and it weighed a good 
twenty pounds—I made my way aft. 

Giving Cecil the customary prod in the ribs, 
I pointed offhandedly to my latest achieve- © 
ment and said: ‘What do you think of that?’ 

Rubbing the sleep from his eyes, he gazed 
at my masterpiece. I waited for the grin, but 
it didn't appear. ‘What's wrong?’ I asked. © 
“You like cheese, don’t you?" And then it 
came out. It seemed that he thought I'd 
been foolish in taking so large a thing as a 
twenty-pound cheese. We'd be certain to be 
found out. There'd be the devil to pay. He 
supposed I thought I'd done a clever thing. 
Perhaps the steward would think the Old Man 
had come down for another snack, etc., etc. 
I had to smile over this last bit. Anyway, he 
was having nothing to do with it, and that 

was that. 

"7 trundled the cheese into our locker uatil 
I'd decided just where to hide ‘it, considering 
at the time that Cecil was probably a bit sore 
because he hadn't thought of taking it himself. 
Then, having returned the keys, I got in my 
bunk and forgot all about the business. 

The next day the steward told me in amaze 
what had happened. I drew him aside and 
reminded him that the voyage was nearly over 
and that undoubtedly the Old Man intended 
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to take that cheese home to his family. ‘Welsh 
folk,’ | added, ‘simply dote on cheese. Surely 
you "ve heard of Welsh-rabbit, steward?’ The 
poor chap seemed so worried, however, that 
I doubt whether he paid much attention to 
what I said. He stated that he was glad I was 
aboard to help him in his difficulties. It would 
be a long time, he added, before he would 
forget his English apprentice friend. I had 
the grace to feel pretty mean at this. 

I didn't tell Cecil anything about the 
conversation, being ashamed when I thought 
how we'd done the poor steward. Not that 
the stores were his, of course, but then, he was 
responsible for their safety, and I resolved on 
the spot to steal no more, this resolution 
being casy as the stores were nearly gone. 

But my silence was a mistake, for on the 
foliowing day, fancying a piece of cheese, I 
went to the locker, and found it empty! I 
thought at first that Cecil had hidden the 
cheese elsewhere, and hunted about the room, 
but to no avail. When he appeared, he 
volunteered that he had considered it too 
dangerous to keep and, working under the 
most hazardous circumstances— as the 





The Honeysuckle and the Rose 


They twine their beauteous forms at eventide 
In overarching splendour and disclose 

To mystic minds the glories that abide 
Hid in the honeysuckle and the rose. 


For in the heart of those love-vested flowers 
There is a charm more wonderful by far 

Than beauty waked when dark’ning evening showers 
The dew of heaven beneath each shining star. 


"Tis then there falls from sources all divine 
A subtle fragrance from a realm unseen, 
Whose power transcends the beauties that entwine 
The flowers that from the arching glory lean. 


Thus, when the beauty fadeth from the face 

Of one we love, and life is growing old, 

When the dear form has lost its youthful grace, 
And love's bright morn has passed to sunset gold— 


Then, as the rosebuds from those lips depart, 
Fairer than gifted beauty from above 

There steals from out an ever-loving heart 
The mystic fragrance of eternal love. 


Gupert Rae. 











A Plea for ‘Taller Plants 





N a herbaceous flower-border it is, of 
course, necessary to have both tall and short 
plants, nts, and it is about the former which 1 


This deserves a place in every garden, but it 
does appreciate rich well-drained soil, and 
does not like to be disturbed. Just cover the 
crowns with a mound of ashes in the winter to 
protect it from the frost. 


in the autumn, and, although it grows so 
tall, it rarely needs staking. For a single 
choose Monarch; Loddon Gold is a grand 
double. A flower which is often confused 
with the helianthus is the rudbeckia, probably 
because it also bears yellow blooms. Rud- 
beckia is particularly useful as a cut flower, 
for it lasts so well in water and provides a 
contrast to the pinks, mauves, and blues of the 
asters and Michaelmas daisies, which are in 
flower at the same time. On the whole it 
prefers heavy soil, but will do quite well on 
light land providing it is kept well watered 
during its flowering period. 

I suppose that possibly the most well- 
known and well-loved tall plant is the 
delphinium. These flowers last so long 
and there are so many very beautiful varicties 
to choose from. However, delphiniums do 
like to be well done by and if possible the 


Orders for the Month 

aig A AR, 54. - Prune earty- 
blossoming. Sow and forget-me-nots for winter bedding. 
and arabis by cuttings. Cut down anchusas, delphiniums, and lupins after flowering. 
Frwit.—Mulch raspberries with compost or peat. Spray wall cherries with nicotine to kill 
aphis. Thin green gooseberries and use oe a Ee Saas © Oe 
Liquinure strawberries and protect with nets. Thin apples if crop is heavy. 

t asparagus after oth June. Gop 0 cow of Seca tamep, the Prince. Plant 
cal aiaies Gl Gate wee ntet dine. M 
maincrop 
Sots und heap coal. Stake and te 
times a day. 











The Thumb 





LORNA 


WAS sitting in the hot sun, by the cucumber- 

frames, sucking my thumb and trying to 
think of the best way to worry my mother. 
She had bitterly offended me by going to 
Cardiff for my aunt's wedding and leaving me 
in the charge of Susan, my nurse. She had 
come to say good-bye to me in a flurry of 
‘Night-scented Stock’ perfume, beautiful, I 
thought, in her powder-blue costume, flower- 
trimmed hat, and feather-boa. She was to 
stay in Cardiff for three days, and, as far as 
I was concerned, the world was a desert. 
’?I did not see why I could not have gone too. 
I was eight. I had nice golden curls, invisible 
brows, and pig's cyelashes. But I had seen 
pictures of child bridesmaids and thought I 
was as good-looking as most of them. It was 
most unkind of Auntie Peggy not to have me 
for a bridesmaid. I could have shed a tear 
there and then, but there was no one to see. 
Tears might be used with more profit later on. 


M* mind turned to my nurse and the pro- 
cession of nurses that had preceded her. I 
was sensitive, I thought complacently. I had 
heard my mother say so. I was not sure 
what ‘sensitive’ meant, but it apparently 
involved rapid changes in authority. 
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I had not liked any of the nurses very much, 
but as they had not lasted long, it did not 
matter. The present one, Susan, was rather 
different. In a quiet way, she seemed to be 
able to make me do the things I didn't want 
to. She did not smack me, like Lizzie, rage 
at me, like Annie, lament the lack of a new 
baby, like Sarah, or burst into tears, like the 
French one, Jacqueline. Surprisingly, my 
mother always took Susan’s side. 

Sucking my thumb and pondering, I came 
to the conclusion that I must get rid of Susan. 
If I had done so before the wedding, surely I 
would be in Cardiff now, with my mother. If 
Susan went, it would be at least a month 
before we had anybody new and my mother 
would look after me and take me out. At 
the thought of that soft, perfumed, well- 
beloved embrace, the back of my throat began 
to ache again. I took out my thumb, spat 
viciously at a daisy, and jammed the thumb 
back, like a stopper. Then I got up and went 
slowly into the house. 

Susan came down the stairs and announced 
that we were going for a picnic. I shook my 
head vigorously, determined to be difficult, 
still not removing the thumb. 

‘Come now, don't be silly,’ said Susan 
briskly. ‘It's a shame to be in on such an 





sae Goality bn Uns theca 
full measure of my disobedience. 
sighed and said, more sharply: 
upstairs with you. Suck your 
must. You'll be sorry when 
re a grown-up lady and it's like a sausage.’ 
up very slowly, one stair at a time, 
to study the peculiar lozenge-pattern 
ee euener cake diene 
brass rods. Doll-sized puffs of dust came out, 
in the most fascinating way. 

If Susan was boiling, which I hoped she was, 
she gave no sign. She followed me up at 
my snail's pace, making no remark until we 
reached the nursery door. Then she said: ‘Are 
you going to get your hat and come quickly, 
like a good girl?’ 

I scowled and shook my head. 

‘All right,’ she said equably. ‘Then you 
may stay here until you get over your sulks. 
Sulks are never worth while, as you should 
know by now, a great girl like you! I am 
going into the garden. You can come down 
and tell me when you're hungry.’ She closed 
the door behind her. 

Normally, I should have felt pretty silly, 
but to-day I did not. So sulks were never 
worth while, were they? 


GLANCED round the room. For two 

years now it had been a schoolroom, but 
we could not get used to the change of name. 
It was a pretty room. Some very clever 
friend of my mother’s had told her that a child 
who grew up in harmonious surroundings 
would be bound to have—was it a beautiful 
soul or an artistic one, I could not re- 


prepared my lessons for Miss Willingham, who 
came three times a week. The baize on top 
was a bit inky, but everything on it was 
arranged with almost mathematical neatness— 
pens and pencils in a holder, a small, tin box 
of clean nibs, ruler, writing compendium, and, 
under a snowstorm paperweight, two stamps, 
so I could write to my mother in Cardiff. 

I sat down at the desk and opened the writ- 
ing compendium. Then I took my thumb out 
of my mouth and dried it on my pinafore. I 
looked at it, critically and anxiously. It was 
rather boiled-looking. Then my face cleared 
—the thin, red line appeared again, where I 
had cut it on the broken cucumber-frame. 
Quickly, I took the top off the tin box, fitted 
a new nib into my pen, and then held my 
thumb over the tin lid. Slowly at first, and 
then slightly more quickly, the blood dripped 
down in lovely, red blobs. Presently, there 
was enough. . . . I wrote: 


‘Dear Mummy, 


I miss you very much. I have not had my 
tea. Susan has shut me in the nursery. This 
is not red ink I am writing with, it is my 
own blood... .’ 


Glen of the Daisied Knolls 


Over this quiet ground 

Only the wild bird calls, 

And the winds in the rushes sound 
In the Glen of the Daisied Knolls ; 
But the burden is on the air 

Of many a bygone dream, 

Born in an age as fair 

As this glen of the daisy-gleam, 


When hills were the haunt of kings, 
And the voices of bards were heard 
Tuned to the harp's wild strings, 
And the glory of conquest stirred 
In hearts now still as the hour 
When dimly the twilight falls, 

And darkness closes the flower 

In the Glen of the Daisied Knolls. 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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A SEALING STRIP 


pre egtar pone in strips of various 
widths and thicknesses, carrying a strong 
adhesive on its underside, is a British product 
with many practical uses. It will eliminate 
many causes of rattle with cars, particularly 
at such contact points as doors, bonnet, and 
luggage-boot. It can seal quite wide gaps 
between floor-boards, and thus reduce draught 
in houses; similarly, it can be used to seal a 
badly-fitting window. In household use this 
self-adhesive rubber product will perform 
any of the duties so often given to felt, and 
there is no need, of course, to damage wood- 
work, etc., with supporting tacks. 

The adhesive comes into ready action after 
initial moistening with petrol, lighter fuel, or 
any synthetic thinning fluid; firm sticking to 
wood, metal, and glass is claimed by the 
makers. The strip material is sold in 10-feet 
rolls ; widths from 1 inch to 3 inch are 
available with thicknesses from ,, inch up 
to ¢ inch. 

PLASTIC RUNWAYS POR CURTAINS 

Metal restrictions must increasingly affect 
the supply of household articles. One of the 
leading British manufacturers of curtain 
runways has now introduced a runway made 
from plastic material; yet this innovation 
should not be regarded as a regrettable sub- 
stitution. The pliability of the plastic runway 
is considerably greater than that of metal 
runways. Where curves and bends must be 
coped with, the plastic product will certainly 
be superior. Durability tests have imposed 
conditions equivalent to 300 years’ atmos- 
pheric exposure, which would seem a sufficient 
justification for the claim that the plastic 
runway will not corrode. This is not un- 
important, for the common assumption that 
plastic-made goods do not deteriorate through 
atmospheric attack is incorrect; in the earlier 
phase of plastic development a good many 
articles of this material suffered from fairly 
rapid surface attack. The new plastic runway 
is beige-<coloured and is fitted with brackets 
and end-stops. Its cost per foot is reasonable. 
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proof and malleable material made from 
asbestos and bitumen. It requires warming 
with a blowpipe to become flexible enough 


builders it might be mentioned that the product 
is supplied in flat sheets 8 by 3 feet in size. 
Initially it is black-mottled in colour, but 
weathers quickly to a light grey. 





door; therefore the puiling down of the door 
at ihe same time extends this top section of 
the stepway into the loft. The other two 
sections are the folded sections, the central 
section being attached to the door at its hinge- 
point. The bottom section comes within easy 
hand-reach when the door is fully opened. 
The three sections are carefully balanced, so 
that without any appreciable physical effort 
the stepway can be drawn down by hand. 
The standard model requires a clear open- 
ing in the ceiling of 4 feet by 1 foot 10 inches, 
and it will cover a maximum floor to floor 
height of 9 feet 3 inches. The steps are 
varnished in brown, but the under side of the 
trap-door is finished in white. 
A SURFACING MATERIAL 

A new cement-type surfacing material has 
come rapidly to the fore in recent years. It 
is, in fact, both a building material and a 
process, for one of its main properties is that 
it can be applied to almost any surface and 
finished in a single mechanical operation. 
A stable, fast-adhering surface, virtually to 
any thickness, can be delivered by continuous 
spray-gun methods on to any type of basic 
surface. As delivered from the spray-gun, 
the finish presents an interesting texture. 
Furthermore, a smooth finish can be im- 
parted by using special tools while the coating 
is still wet. The material can be used for 
indoor or outdoor surfacing—for example, as 
a facing for brickwork or as a plaster to form 
a ceiling on a base of lathing. It sets with a 
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more tenacious structure than is 
possibly obtainable with trowel-worked render- 

ing materials. 

This new substance has been discovered 

from official research work started during the 


fashion. Thus, a mass of enclosed and minute 
air-cells is created. It is this heat-treated form 
of the mineral that is used in mixing the surfac- 
ing material, and which provides the material 
with most of its valuable properties. 

Apart from its structural role in building, 
the substance has exceptionally good fire- 
resistance value and it is used in industry and 
ships for that purpose. It has anti-condensa- 
ion properties and this has made it specially 


experience.” The weighing scoop is made of a 


non-corrosive aluminium alloy. 
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THE GOAT IN BRITAIN 

No one knows how many goats are kept 
in the United Kingdom—probably between 
100,000 and 200,000. It is only since the end 
of the Victorian age that the goat has been 
seriously developed as a milk-producing 
animal in Britain; as with cows, the policy of 
breeding for higher milk-production has been 
steadily followed, and to-day milk-output 
recording is officially encouraged. The highest 
known milk-output per year for a goat is 
6518 pounds; every year a number of yields 
over 4000 pounds are recorded. British 
efforts in improving the goat's performance 
as a milk-producer are now recognised 
abroad, and the number of goats exported, 
especially to warm and dry climates, is 
steadily increasing. 

Goat's milk is not nutritionally inferior to 
other animal milks, and one particular 
advantage it possesses is the exceptional 
smallness of its fat globules, which makes it 
much easier to digest than cow's milk. For 
this reason goat's milk is often prescribed in 
cases of gastric ailments, and some of the 
specialised goat dairy-farms in this country 
find that much of their output is absorbed 
by medical orders. The rather deep-rooted 
prejudice against goat's milk is probably 
carried over from the more casual days of 
goat-keeping, when the milk often became 
tainted through poor sanitary conditions. 
Even to-day goat's-milk production and sale 
is not subject to statutory by-laws or inspection, 
so it is still possible for poor samples to en- 
courage the general prejudice. The goat is 
not the scavenging type of feeder most 
people suppose. For good milk-output it 
must be fed on much the same principles 
as a dairy-cow. Its main advantage in this 
respect, however, is its ability to graze rough 
ground, scrubland, and the like, that would 
be quite unsuitable for cows. One of the best 
and biggest goat-milk farms in England has 
been developed on land previously described 
as ‘of no agricultural value.’ 


A DRUG FROM THE HYDRANGEA? 

it might be said of the hydrangeas that, 
like the lilies, they toil not neither do 
they spin, but, in fact, the hydrangea has 
made what might well be a notable contribu- 
tion to tropical medicine. The story is one 
of the most intriguing research reports to 
come from the United States since the War, 
though it actually began during the War when 


man. A new alkaloid, built to the same 
molecular pattern, but with slight modifica- 
tions, has been synthesised; it is equally 
anti-malarial but its side-effects are less toxic. 
The new drug is at present undergoing large- 
scale clinical tests. It may need further 
improvement, or it may in its present form 
join the small company of new anti-malarial 
drugs. It might be more pleasant to picture 
small acreages devoted to hydrangea cultiva- 
tion for the ultimate purpose of producing an 
important tropical medicine. But the skill 
of modern chemistry has denied this lovely 
flowering-shrub anything more than a fleeting 
contribution to medicine. Beauty must suffice. 


To CorrESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 


Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, orders, or ba soe 
or international 
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SILVER 


Major-Gen. R. N. Stewart 


BoYs and girls—and their angling 
fathers no less—will be spell- 
bound by this romantic, yet 
accurate, story of the salmon. The 
popular B.B.C. broadcast tale of 
Finney, Jumpy and Bubabout is 
written by one who is well-known 
in this country and abroad as an 
expert on the fascinating SALMO 
SALAR. 

Full-page line drawings ; cloth boards ; 
jacket in colour; 5s. net. 
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GARLIC 


is good for you! 


It has now been made possible for Garlic ; 
—one of the oldest natural remedies—to © 
be taken in completely palatable and © 
odourless form with no unpleasant | 
after-effects. ZYTOCIN contains the | 
active principles of garlic in handy tab- 

lets and gives helpful relief in cases of 


CATARRH, 
COUGHS and COLDS 


ZY TOCIN 


63 tablets 5/- (full 3 weeks’ supply) 
21 tablets 1/11 (one week's trial pack) 


From Boots, Timothy Whites, and Taylors Ltd., and other 
leading chemists 


In case of difficulty, from address below (postage 3d.) 


EMION LIMITED (Dept. CJ.) 
22 GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 











rr ACVITA | 


(REG®) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per |/- PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 6 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


| Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
ee 











